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RATIONAL THINKING 
AND CIVILIZATION* 


by 
TADEUSZ KOTARBINSKI 


R Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. We are now entering the 
third part of our discussion on the themes presented by 
Monsieur Lambilliotte. 

May I have your permission — before I proceed to read the 
paper I have prepared — to set out the premises from which 
I view the ideas already discussed here. 

It has been suggested that the specific traits of a metaphysical 
or even religious attitude ought to serve as a means of bringing 
civilizations closer together. It has also been suggested that the 
means should be looked for elsewhere. 

I should like to point out that I cannot consider myself a party 
to the first tendency. I am on the side of those who support the 
second. This I declare emphatically, for 1 can only repeat the most 
important thoughts already expressed here, and my own contribu- 
tion may perhaps consist only of a difference of style. 

My paper bears the title: Rational Thinking as a Means of 
Bringing Various Civilizations Together. 

Should some being, more intelligent than man, be watching . 
contemporary humanity from another planet, it would strike him 
as a rather paradoxical spectacle. What would strike him most 
would be on the one hand the rapidity of the process of unification 
embracing all human beings, forced by the interdependence of the 
media of information and communication, by the dynamism of 
technical and social forces, to come closer together; and on the 
other — disagreement, arising and spreading to unpredictable 
lengths between the various members of our human society, as for 
instance that between the capitalist and socialist blocs. Here and 
there, the old antagonisms are flaring up anew between nations, 


* This is an English version of the address delivered by the author at 
the “East-West” Symposium held in Brussels between June 26 and July 3, 1958. 
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although unifying forces create not only possibilities but also the 
necessity for bringing all mankind to a state of solidary co-oper- 
ation. 

Let us mark this necessity well. Let us remember that contem- 
porary technology in the service of communities which are 
hostile to one another is threatening these communities with 
calamities. Yet this very technology makes them dependent upon 
one another. And the benefits which technology could provide 
for a unified humanity are at least as great as the calamity which 
is at the moment ominously overshadowing them. 

Why is this so? What can be done to remove the obstacles 
barring humanity’s way to a harmonious unity? This question is 
very much alive in the minds of philanthropists, and under this 
term — in accordance with its etymology — we understand those 
who love man and work for the betterment of his lot. 

It is much easier, however, to put this question than to find 
the right and well-founded answer to it. One thing, however, 
seems quite clear: of the circumstances that make understanding 
of all with all so difficult, differences between the cultures of 
various peoples are of primary importance. The language spoken 
by one people is unknown to another, which increases the alienation 
of human societies. Where there is a lack of common customs, there 
is also a lack of common activities. This happens, for example, in 
countries where heterogeneous religious groups, which celebrate 
different days of the week as their day of rest, have to live together. 
And how easy it would be to quote several quite recent instances 
where differences of nationality have led to conflicts between 
neighbouring nations, based on economic differences. 

If this is true, then every advance towards a closer understand- 
ing of diverse cultures may be one of the factors that could help 
bring about universal unity. And this is the subject I should like to 
examine in my brief exposé. 

Assimilation is not a popular word. Among other reasons, 
probably because the reigning majority of a country wants to 
assimilate the minority, which the latter considers an insult to its 
self-respect. Similarly, nations of the non-European civilizations 
consider any proposition that they should change their old way 
of life for a European one an encroachment on their dignity. 

But in suggesting assimilation, we are thinking neither of an 
abandonment of national features in a people’s way of life, nor of 
the adoption of alien ones. Quite the contrary. What we have in 
mind is the assimilation of a way of life, which can be arrived at 
through rational thinking, which is something common to the whole 
world. Moreover, we do not pretend that rational thinking is capable 
of solving all difficulties, or that it is the most important thing 
in the world. But we have good reason to suppose that it is one 
of the means that might help bring about universal understanding. 
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RATIONAL THINKING 5 


Yet what exactly is rational thinking? The answer is quite 
simple. To advance in rational thinking, is to get rid of false 
judgement, to acquire a knowledge of facts and their relations, 
to propose practical action based on this knowledge, to free oneself 
of the tendency to undertake action based on phantasmagoria. And 
since knowledge is the image of reality, which is common to the 
whole world, its contents would be similar, irrespective of the 
person acquiring it. In addition, as rational thinking develops, 
civilizations become ever more akin. For the fact that they 


resemble a common model usually involves reciprocal resemblance. 


Illusory inventions may differ violently, truths are, in principle, 
always alike. I say ‘in principle’, because the same real inter- 
dependences may be discoverd with the help of different ideological 
instruments and, naturally, with the help of different linguistic 
structures. 

The sciences, technical constructions, forms of organization and 
co-operation, are all the creation of the reasoning faculty. These 
three domains tend, to an ever greater degree, to become common 
to the whole world. For all adherents of assimilation between the 
various civilizations it is a joy to be able to state that science, 
technology and economic organization are playing an increasingly 
important réle, especially in comparison with those traditions which, 
for the most part, are a source of enmity among human beings. 

The dissimilarities that hinder the unification of civilizations are 
primarily of an emotional order: they express themselves in the 
different ways of appreciating the manifestations of life, in dif- 
ferent strivings and motives of behaviour, all of which have their 
practical bearing on human relations and the way justice is 
understood and applied. It is in the first place the various religions, 
with their cults, rites, commandments and interdictions, which 
belong to the emotional order. This is the order of established 
morals and styles of emotional life, with its tastes, preferences, 
predilections and aversions, as well as of the whole sphere of 
creative emotions and artistic perception: music, the fine arts, drama 
and poetry. Emotional life, however, is strictly connected with the 
functions of the intellect. Religious rules are propagated on a basis 
of so-called truths, keenly insisted upon. Here, judgment is based 
on arguments presented in the form of reasoning; ethical demands 
are supported by a more or less clear theory of good and evil. 


The point of view we are here discussing is that functions of 
the human intelligence, organically tied with emotional life, cannot 
be subject to a mode of rational thinking which would lead to 
a uniformity in the fields of science, technology and economic 
organization within the various cultures. For myself, I think that 
even in the domain of emotional life rational thinking is possible 
and indispensible. 
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Is it not true that the differences separating religious creeds 
are the main source of spiritual dissimilarity among peoples, and 
that all such creeds are equally devoid of real foundation? If one 
simply rejected those imaginary ideas, this action alone would 
reduce considerably the distance between cultures. And this would 
be the first step towards rational thinking. The intellectual avant- 
garde of each country has, on the whole, freed itself from the 
power of religious fiction. For such is the dynamic of intellectual 
advancement, expressed in science, technology and organization, 
that intellects sober up — together and in the same manner — and 
reject that which clearly appears to all of them as unfounded in- 
vention. 


Intellectuals, sober and free from religious preoccupations, are 
the pioneers, the avant-garde of rational thinking, the force which 
will bring about the unification of the emotional life of the peoples 
in the future. In saying this I do not wish to discount the merits 
of missionaries. Certainly, rational thinkers were not the first to 
bring modern civilization to savage tribes, and the motives that 
prompted ecclesiastics to become the benefactors of lepers were 
partly of a religious nature. But their activities cannot serve as 
a model for our efforts to bring about the future unification of 
great civilized nations. We have to look for other ways. 

In my opinion — although many believe otherwise — people 
are very much the same the world over in their simple, intuitive 
and emotional appreciation. Differences are born of doctrines that 
burden this appreciation with superfluous and often wholly false 
ideas. Let us leave the ethics of life essentially independent; let us 
not deform them with religious and doctrinaire conceptions — and 
we shall see how far they are common to us all. Ethical truths — 
they too — are simply correlatives of definite human relations, 
and are connected with human feeling. And the same natural 
interdependence reappears in all human societies. Human feeling, 
too, is full of essentially unchanging features. 


We are all of us mortal: our life is short, we are subject to old 
age, disability, sickness, pain. We know this and we are looking 
for remedies, for protection, or at least for consolation. We have 
impulses, appetites, passions, and we strive to attain the objects 
of our passions. We are, above all, sexual, which means for us 
a never-ending source of love, dreams, beauty, desire, satiety and 
deception. Parents beget children and attach themselves to them, 
especially when they are small. We all take arms against forces 
that hinder the satisfaction of our most elementary needs — each of 
us fighting as his possibilities allow. We all fight against hunger, 
cold, heat, drowning — against wild animals and disease. Every- 
where human beings collaborate with human beings and yet — 
alas — human communities still continue to fight with each 
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RATIONAL THINKING 7 


other. All these circumstances and relations shape ethical 
appreciations, which, in principle, are the same in all of 
us: we admire equity, courage, tenderness, self-possession, and 
we resent disloyalty, cowardice, cruelty, waste. I venture to say 
that, on the whole, we respect people whose attitude and 
behaviour correspond to those of a brave comrade in battle, of 
a protector or friend who is staunch, of a person, finally, on whom 
one can depend at the difficult times of one’s life. And we detest 
the attitude and behaviour of people with the opposite qualities, 
a person ready to abandon his or her fellow-sufferer at a moment 
of danger, whether out of fear or lack of resolution in resisting 
temptation, or out of callousness, egotism or any other fault which 
is the opposite of goodness. And if this is true, then rational 
thinking may become a means of unification even in the domain 
of ethics. 

Here it may be said that even after we free our ethical conscious- 
ness from imaginary arguments — varying in each country — 
there will still remain great differences between the emotional 
appreciation of various civilizations. But I think that these 
differences carry far less weight than is generally believed, and 
concern, secondary and not essential problems: in some civilizations 
courage is valued more highly than goodness, etc. In different 
milieux we meet with a different appreciation of facts, according 
to the circumstances in which they arise. Different societies have 
their different ways of solving the problem of punishment, accord- 
ing to the degree of danger to which the menaced citizens are 
exposed, etc. But in all such cases, we observe rather a different 
application of ethical intentions to concrete situations, than a diffe- 
rent application of ethical judgement as such. One can hardly 
avoid observing, too, that ethical consciousness undergoes a process 
of development, of maturity and refinement. Human societies pass 
through the various stages of their moral growth. Thus if we 
speak of a moral consciousness common to all, we do not have in 
mind the present state of moral consciousness, but that towards 
which it is moving, thanks, among other things, to rational thinking. 


Yet the problems inherent in moral consciousness do not cover 
the volume of problems connected with the art of avoiding disaster. 
But the situation in this domain of anxieties seems no different. The 
same necessities engender the same solutions, and the sages of all 
peoples bid us follow the same counsel: to remain sober, prudent, 
patient, constant, and so on. And they are right to commend to us 
such universally approved virtues, 

I repeat and emphasize that I do not consider rational thinking 
alone capable of removing the differences dividing various cultures. 
There are other factors serving the same end — for instance, the 
influence various cultures exert on one another through a direct 
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interchange of information, through the extremely rapid transport- 
ation of people and goods, through the ever-improving media 
of communication. Translations from one language into another, 
among highly civilized peoples, also contribute towards this 
end. 

Yet all these factors, even when working together, cannot 
efface the diversity of cultures. There is, among other things, the 
question of language. Languages remain different entities, despite 
their partial similarities; and each language uses different contents 
in the transmission of traditional images. Each language, for 
instance, has its own favourite sayings, suggesting different 
associations of ideas. And, languages apart, what a wealth of 
ingenuity is manifest in dress, the ways of expressing kindness and 
in the general behaviour of people. 

There is, then, no cause for alarm in the fact that folk-lore 
variety may have to disappear. And obviously, there are many 
people who do feel anxious about this, and are clinging to the 
diversity of forms of spiritual life. 

It must be admitted that rational thinking does mean impo- 
verishment in certain kinds of folk-lore diversity. But here again, 
this is not the doing of rational thinking alone. Other factors come 
into play as well. It is quite true that regional costumes disappear 
from various regions and folk songs are abandoned for a universally 
popular music propagated by broadcasting or other means of music 
reproduction. That is so. But is this a legitimate reason for lamenting 
the disappearance of individual features in the cultures of peoples? 

It is difficult to side with those who, for this reason, become 
pessimistic. In the first place, because folk-lore is not doomed to 
effacement but frequently remains in the background, where it is 
preserved as a rudimentary element or a feature of national 
ceremonies and holidays. There is nothing to be done about it. 
Some things pass from contemporary life into history or the 
museums. But such is the habitual and necessary destiny of the 
venerable past giving way to new forms. And the new form of 
universal civilization — made, to a great extent, uniform thanks 
to rational thinking — contains possibilities of a far richer diversity 
than the traditional diversity of national cultures. 

Every individual constitutes a whole world for himself, and 
every individual, whose accomplishments grow as the community 
he lives in comes into contact with other communities on the 
larger plane of common humanity, really constitutes a different 
world — continually expanding in this difference — while humanity 
made up of such individuals presents a picture of far greater 
spiritual diversity than that of communities in love with their own 
local way of life, whose limited capacity for rational thinking 
limits their possibilities of development. 
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RATIONAL THINKING 9 


How magnificent would be the prospects for our earth — the 
common abode of all — if everyone could feel at home in any place 
in the world and not have to fight, as many have to at present, for 
a home in some corner of it. In the present circumstances, on our 
way to the great unity, it happens that we must think of preserving 
our individual features, threatened with total effacement. That is 
why the march towards unification should be undertaken sponta- 
neously by the various social groups, since they have possibilities of 
preserving their individual character; they alone must become aware 
of the need for unity and of the necessity to come closer together 
through rational thinking. 











TRAINING OF TECHNICAL 
PERSONNEL 


by 
HENRYK GOLANSKI 


HE shortage of technical personnel in Poland made itself 

acutely felt at the very beginning of the Six-Year Plan 

(1950—1955), which was a period of rapid industrialization, 
based, on the expansion of heavy industry. 

A shortage of specialists had been felt even earlier, as a result 
of war losses and the extermination policy pursued by the Nazis. 
Yet in the period of reconstruction immediately after the war 
(1945—1949), the spontaneous drive with which Polish workers, 
technicians and engineers (I use this term throughout to mean 
qualified engineers) started to rebuild the national economy of 
their country to a certain degree camouflaged the severe losses in 
personnel which industry and the schools had suffered. 


Difficult as it was, reconstruction proved easier than industria- 
lization, as envisaged in the Six-Year Plan. The re-opening of 
industrial plants which had been wholly or partly destroyed, 
(e. g. the rolling stock factory in Wroclaw), did not usually involve 
new techniques or new organization of work. Those who had 
survived had enough experience to put factories into operation. The 
serious difficulties however were encountered when new plants 
had to be built and new branches of production started. Even 
when these new plants were designed by foreign experts and built 
under licence, adequate numbers of properly qualified workers, 
foremen and engineers were needed to put them into commission, 
to keep them working at full capacity and subsequently to expand 
them. Hence the necessity to bring highly qualified personnel to 
the new factories. The index of employment in Polish industry: 
1949 — 100, 1953 — 143, 1955 — 155 shows the difficulties that 
had to be overcome at that time. The existing (pre-war) methods 
and facilities for training qualified personnel for industry, the 
building trade and transport proved inadequate. New ideas as 
regards curricula and organization of schooling became a necessity. 
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TRAINING OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 11 
Workers and technicians 


At that time the diversity of forms of vocational training at 
lower and middle levels made the job of working out curricula 
and preparing school textbooks very complicated. Lack of a uniform 
nomenclature of trades interfered with a proper employment of 
those who were leaving vocational schools. 

In 1951 the existing vocational school system was replaced by 
a new, uniform one for those who left the seven-year elementary 
school. The new system included: 

(a) vocational training schools (with courses of six to nine 
months), to train semi-skilled workers for trades where there was 
a shortage of labour; 

(b) two-year basic vocational schools, to train skilled workers; 

(c) four-year secondary vocational schools, to train technicians 


‘and foremen. 


All these schools were to be supervised by the newly formed 
Board of Vocational Schools. 

Between 1950 and 1955, over 470,000 young people completed 
courses in the basic vocational schools, and over 290,000 in the 
secondary vocational schools. In addition, some 450,000 people in 
1954, and some 700,000 in 1955 — mostly adults newly employed 
in industry and in the building trade — learned their trade on the 
spot: in factories, iron and steel works, in mines and on building 
sites. 

These figures prove that vocational schooling in Poland has 
considerable achievements to its credit, to which both improved 
organization and teaching have contributed, although the recruitment 
of an adequate teaching staff required considerable efforts. 

But the vocational school system did not avoid a number of 
shortcomings. These have been analysed‘and criticized in the last 
two years. The young people who left the schools were insufficiently 
prepared for practical work. In spite of the tightly packed curricula 
their knowledge of mathematics, physics and the basic technical 
disciplines was inadequate. Their training was too specialized. This 
caused difficulties in employing them, in giving them supplementary 
training for related trades, and in preparing them for work requiring 
independent judgment. Factory schooling was justly criticized for 
its low level of theoretical training and inadequate teaching 
standards. 

The curricula were therefore revised and the schools were 
reorganized, in an attempt to deal with these defects at the source. 
The vocational schools were brought under the contro] of the 
Ministry of Education. This meant that their organization was no 
longer divorced from that of the educational system. Vocational 
training of young peasants in such matters as soil cultivation and 
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animal breeding has been organized. Schools have been set up at 
the various factories. The period of study has been lengthened by 
a year in both the basic and the secondary vocational schools. This 
has helped considerably to improve the curricula for both theoretical 
and practical subjects. The last few months have seen a drive to 
cut down over-employment in industry, transport and building, 
and to increase productivity. In order to achieve this it is extremely 
important that the people leaving vocational schools should have 
an adequate training behind them. Formerly young newly- 
employed workers used to earn high wages very soon. This fact, 
combined with an incorrect structure of wages in many trades, 
gave a man no incentive to improve his vocational qualifications. 
The changes now taking place are intended to restore vocational 
training to its proper place, and to create conditions in which 
workers will be financially interested in systematically raising 
their vocational standards. 


Engineers 


The rapid increase in production in Poland between 1945 and 
1958 was accompanied by a remarkable expansion of the school 
system. It is interesting to compare the rate of increase in these 
two fields. The industrial production index in Poland in 1958 was 
514 (1937 = 100). The number of pupils leaving school (per 10,000) 
was: 


1936/7 1955/6 Index 


secondary general schools 4.3 12.5 290 
secondary vocational schools 9.8 30.3 309 
higher schools and universities 1.7 9.5 558 


In view of the changes in the organization of schools and in the 
curricula the data for 1936/7 and 1955/6 are not strictly comparable, 
but they reflect accurately enough the steep rise in the number 
of pupils attending schools. 

There are now ten higher technical colleges as compared with 
two polytechnics before the war. The numbers of diplomas granted 
are as follows: 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
diplomas (to the nearest hundred) 2800 4800 9700 5100 7700 6400 


These colleges supply industry with managerial personnel. The 
total number of diplomas must be increased by 6,500, to include 
those people who graduated from Evening Engineering Schools, 
where they studied after work. 
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TRAINING OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 13 


Data given at the end of 1956 showed that the majority of those 
in employment with higher education had a technical education: 


Percentages 
technical studies 34.0 
humanities and law 17.8 
medicine 14.8 
economics 11.3 
natural sciences 8.9 
agricultural studies 8.9 
art and other studies 4.3 


We now have 5.5 times as many engineers as before the war, 
and nearly four times as many technicians. The rate of increase of 
personnel with higher education is about the same as that of the 
rise in production. The same can be observed in the highly 
industrialized countries of Western Europe, and also in the indices 
for the rate of increase over a number of years in the national 
income, industrial production, employment and the number of highly 
qualified personnel, in the Soviet Union. The rate of increase in 
the number of people with higher education employed is considerably 
greater than the rise in overall employment, and is roughly equal 
to the rate of increase of production and the national income. This 
fact may become the starting point for rational planning of the 
number of specialists to be trained. 

All comparisons between the number of highly qualified person- 
nel in Poland and the numbers elsewhere are subject to error, 
as a result of differences in educational systems, teaching standards, 
requirements for diplomas and degrees, structure of employment, 
etc. (which depend on the level of industrialization, technological 
standards in the various industries, and other factors). 


Taking all this into consideration, it is nevertheless worth while 
looking at the following table: 


Population Persons gainfully Engineers 


in employed outside Per1,000 Per 1,000 gainfully 
millions agriculture — in employed outside 
millions agriculture 
U.S.A. (1954) 162.4 37.6 2.76 8.24 
West Germany 
(1954) 49.5 16.0 3.89 11.40 
U.S.S.R. 
July 1, 1955 200.2 42.5 2.93 13.8 
December 1, 1956 44.6 3.6 16.2 
Poland 


October 1, 1956 27.8 6.7 2.4 10.9 
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At least one explanation is necessary: the number of engineers 
per 1,000 persons gainfully employed outside agriculture is higher 
in Poland than in the United States. This seems to de due to the 
fact that in the United States many engineers are employed outside 
industry, whereas in Poland employment in industry is the decisive 
factor in the statistics quoted. 

These figures tell the truth, but not the whole truth. Our 
technical personnel do not all have the same educational and 
professional qualifications. Only over 10 per cent of Polish engineers 
were trained before the Second World War. About 40 per cent 
are what are known as first-degree engineers, who took a short 
three-and-a-half-year course after the war. This has since been 
suspended. Some 12 per cent are people with considerable experience 
acquired at responsible posts in industry, who were granted the 
title of engineer under an emergency regulation, no longer in 
force. 

Further, some 40 per cent of all employed engineers are still 
learning their profession while working. This is obviously indispens- 
able if a young graduate is to become a fully-fledged engineer. 
The fact that an exceptionally large number of people graduate 
in the same year makes it difficult for their more experienced 
colleagues to give them the assistance and advice they need in the 
initial stage of their professional career. 

All this lowers the average standard of actual qualifications. 
This was taken into consideration when new curricula for technical 
and related studies were being worked out. The period of study is 
now five years, and in certain cases (telecommunications, geology, 
architecture) even five-and-a-half years. Before completing a com- 
pulsory initial stage of work in production, which lasts up to 
two years, a graduate can not obtain an independent post. During 
the initial stage the young engineer passes through the various 
departments in his factory, mine, etc., and thus gains knowledge 
of the entire production process. At the end of this period he 
takes an examination to prove that he knows how to apply his 
theoretical knowledge in practice. At present, newly graduated 
engineers are bound to work for a certain period in factories, in 
mines, or on building sites, and thus to acquire practical experience. 
This puts an end to the cases in which young graduates were 
immediately directed to designing offices, research institutes and 
administrative jobs. 

Disproportions in the distribution of engineers have sometimes 
created the illusion that we have an excess of highly qualified 
technical personnel. In fact, too many people were concentrated 
in certain areas (especially big cities) and in certain disciplines. 
Exhaustive discussions in the press have helped to reveal essential 
errors in establishing the number of people who are to obtain 
higher education and in estimating the needs of the various 
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TRAINING OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 15 


industries and trades. These errors were due chiefly to the 
overestimation of investment possibilities and of the amount of 
work needed to carry out certain preliminaries (preparation of 
architectural plans and designs, calculation of costs, etc.). For 
example, the enormous scale of destruction accounts for the fact 
that the demand for architects was overestimated in the period 
1945—48. As early as 1952 the number of Faculties of Architecture 
had to be reduced, and at present admissions of first-year students 
are also being limited. 

Another source of errors was the lack of co-ordination between 
the provisions of the economic plans (covering periods of from . 
three to five years) and the needs of the higher schools, where the 
training period is long and work has to be planned at least eight 
to ten years ahead. As a consequence the Economic Council is now 
studying closely possibilities of long-term economic planning, to 
cover the period 1960—1975. All mistakes were aggravated by the 
fact that once the ministries concerned had estimated the shortages 
in qualified personnel they tended to treat the figures as constants. 
They disregarded the fact that work did not wait for fully qualified 
personnel but had to be done by those who were available at the 
time, whether properly trained or not. Those people, once employed, 
made it rather difficult in subsequent years for new graduates to 
find suitable jobs. 

Between 1950 and 1955 the national economy developed more 
rapidly than the facilities for training qualified personnel. As 
a result, some 25,000 posts which should be occupied by engineers 
are at present filled by people who have no adequate training. 
It will take time before they are either replaced or acquire qualifi- 
cations. That is why it may, and does, occur that some factories are 
not in a position immediately to offer a young graduate a post 
corresponding to his qualifications. This, however, is a transitional 
phase. 

The outline of Poland’s economic plan for 1961—1965, made 
public in October 1958, envisages a rise in the entry of young 
people to higher schools. At the same time no efforts are being 
spared to raise the professional standards of technical personnel 
already employed. 

The renewal and expansion of contacts with research and 
university centres abroad will be an excellent inspiration in our 
efforts. We believe that the exchange of views and experience will 
be of great value for the training of those who are to build our 
future. 











POTEMKIN AND THE APOCALYPSE 


by 
MELCHIOR WANKOWICZ 


T was in an accidental and rather odd way that I first became 

acquainted with Charles Wasserman’s book.* 

I am a citizen of the United States, and it is there that I have my 
home, my children and grandchildren. In 1958, after an absence of 
19 years (apart from a short visit in 1956) I came back for a longer 
stay to the land of my birth. Before the war I wrote a book, 
Na tropach Smetka (On the Trail of Smetek), which was an account 
of a tour of what was then East Prussia. The book, first published in 
1936 and forecasting that war would break out in 1939, described 
what was going on East Prussia — and duly infuriated the Nazis. 
It was translated in full as a confidential document for service use 
only, and it had fifty-two reviews in the German press. My young 
daughters, who were travelling to school in Switzerland, were re- 
fused transit visas by the Germans. After the war broke out the 
German radio was promising my capture. During the German occu- 
pation of Poland people were sent to concentration camps for hav- 
ing a copy of this book. Remembering all this, after the war the 
Poles in Ostruda (Osterode) gave my name to the main streef of 
their town, and when I came to Poland I received numerous invita- 
tions to revisit the places I described a quarter of a century ago. 

In Gizycko (Loetzen), a charming little town between lakes, I put 
up at a quiet hotel which had been converted with great care from 
an old manor house. Looking through the visitors’ book I found 
names of tourists from all over the world — Holland, France, Den- 
mark, Germany, etc. Appreciation of the hotel was expressed by 
Mr Jacob D. Beam, the United States Ambassador, and Signor Jen- 
nelli, the Italian Ambassador; a whole host of other foreign visitors 
had written praising it in the highest terms. 

After a whole day’s motoring I was only too happy to have 
a bath and dive between the snow-white sheets of my hotel bed. 


* Charles Wasserman: Unter Polnischer Verwaltung, Bliicher Verlag, 
Hamburg, 1957. 272 pages, 172 photographs, 
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I did not draw the curtains and was watching the moonlit contours 
of trees in the park, when somebody knocked energetically at the 
door, and the man who had been my guide during the day rushed in. 

“Just have a look at this filth!’ — and he threw on my bed 
a book, with an eagle covering the whole of the jacket, and the 
title: Unter Polnischer Verwaltung. “Here, for instance, where this 
gentleman writes about our town.” 


My inspection of the Miejski Hotel (in Gizycko — M. W.) 
was the shortest I have ever made in my life: ten steps one way 
and ten the other. Along this road to Calvary I found an average 
of three drunks to one step, three cubic metres of dreadful 
stench and three tons of dirt. 


“Just see”, the hotel manager complained to me, “what a dirty 
hole this Miejski Hotel is. And yet” — offering the visitors’ book 


for my inspection — “a fellow countryman of Mr Wasserman 
seems to take quite a different view.” 


Enjoyed ourselves immensely with your wonderful hospita- 
lity. Many thanks, 
Erichsen Brown 
Chargé d’Affaires du Canada 


The situation was becoming piquant. Here was I, an American 
citizen of Polish extraction, once more traversing my old route 
which in the meantime, a year before, had been seen and described 
in this book by Charles Wasserman, a Canadian citizen of German 
extraction. 

No wonder that I began to study the book eagerly. But having 
soon discovered the author’s method of reporting, I put out the 
light and went to sleep. I had hoped for some fiery lampoonery, 
that would arouse my imagination. What I found was monotonous, 
insipid, tiresome. 


Potemkin villages 


It had been Mr Wasserman’s intention to write a book a thése: 
to demonstrate that the territories which had formerly been Ger- 
man were badly governed by Poland. I admit that people have the 
right to write tendentious books. But let these books contain some- 
thing of value: biting irony, overwhelming documentation, sharp 
polemics, or a sentimental appeal. The reader is then compensated 
for the one-track character of the book with emotion, humour, 
a kind of sporting satisfaction or, finally, some amount of in- 
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formation, biassed as it may be. I like books @ thése provided they 
are well written. It is like flinging down the gauntlet, like a challenge 
to write another book, equally prejudiced, but also good. As a result 
some kind of truth, a general shape of things, emerges before the 
public eye, as in pointillist paintings, where blue or yellow dots give 
an intermediate green hue. 

But Mr Wasserman does not make any effort to achieve this. 
There is hardly any trace in his book of some previous study of the 
subject, he does not take the trouble during his tour to find people 
who could give him competent (even if anti-Polish) information. 
He simply goes straight ahead, with his camera and his fountain 
pen, looking eagerly for everything that is ruined, for everything 
that stinks, for every drunkard, and he has colourless and mono- 
tonous talks with Germans he meets accidentally on his way, who 
have curiously little to tell him, even about the discrimination they 
suffer under Polish rule. As a result, you need much good will 
and dedication to get to the end of the book. 


I have no doubt that Mr Wasserman’s facts are quite genuine. 
But so meagre is this truth that it must arouse reservations in 
even the least critical reader. He feels that, applying such methods, 
it would be enough to devote six weeks to an inspection of the 
Bowery in New York and of the Negro settlements in the Southern 
States; of London’s West End and the thatched cottages of Wales; of 
Trastevere, Rome, and the slums of Naples or the grinding poverty 
of Apulia; of the bombed sites still frequently to be seen in Western 
Germany — to be able to produce, within twenty-four weeks, four 
books on the miserable life in the United States, Britain, Italy and 
Germany. Any country can be easily disposed of in this way. I have 
just read an article in The Saturday Evening Post, contributed 
by the American journalist Wayne Kilburne, under the title Svinus 
Americanus, which can easily give you the impression that the 
Americans are the dirtiest people in the world. Such articles are 
useful for the people of the country you are writing about. When 
intended for readers in other countries they are merely misleading. 

That is why when a book of a similar kind, denigrating Britain 
was brought out in Poland by a well-known journalist it evoked 
a wave of protests and disclaimers. The Polish public simply does 
not want to be misinformed. 

Examples of such misinformation I was able to detect everywhere 
on Mr Wasserman’s route, which, one year after him, I partly 
covered myself for the sake of my own literary purposes. Mr Was- 
serman does not tell lies. He only forgets that — as for example 
in East Prussia, where I was personally able to check the truth 
of his assertions — Poland took over a bare 40 per cent of pre-war 
industrial potential, that most towns there had been 60—80 per 
cent destroyed and that the war damage in the territories which 
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were added to Poland after the war amounted to 16,882 million 
dollars (2.2 million in Czechoslovakia). 

If one omits to mention this minor detail it becomes extremely 
easy to go on impressing the reader. 

Gizycko (Loetzen), which had “horrified” Mr Wasserman, and 
where I was given his book, was 60 per cent destroyed, and yet 
already has as many as 13,000 inhabitants (as against 16,000 before 
the war). 

Ostruda (Osterode). “This is where houses used to be!” — 
Mr Wasserman dramatically ejaculates. But he does not add that 
this town, 64 per cent of which was destroyed, already has the same 
number of inhabitants as before the war. 

Dobre Miasto (Gutstadt) — “Nothing but storks on top of 
ruins” — has 25 per cent more inhabitants than before the war. 

Iiawa. “It is hardly credible that this town had 14,000 inhabitants 
before the war” says Mr Wasserman. But would anybody believe 
that Ilawa, in which 75 per cent of all buildings were ruined, now 
has 11,000 inhabitants? 

Frombork. Ridiculing the ruins of Copernicus’ town, Mr Wasser- 
man pokes fun at a signpost showing the way to the tourist office. 
“Obviously, they are expecting tourists here”, he remarks ironically. 
But his irony would have proved quite out of place had he taken 
the trouble to consult the tourists’ register: 600,000 tourists (mostly 
holiday-makers from other parts of the country) visited the area 
last year. 

The list of disclaimers could be prolonged indefinitely. But even 
these few examples are enough to give an idea of Mr Wasserman’s 
method of reporting. It is most conspicuous in the arrangement of 
the pictures: the upper part of the page is usually given to a pre- 
war photograph, while the lower part shows the present state of 
ruin and desolation. To point to the tragedy of the destruction of 
this land is, according to Mr Wasserman’s incomprehensible logic, 
to give evidence against it. 

This method could be used with equal success to write an apo- 
logia for the reconstruction of these territories. Such a procedure, 
according to which the animal population in a village has doubled 
if there are two goats there at present instead of one, woud be as 
true — and as unfair — as Mr Wasserman’s. 

The photographic method sometimes fails — against the author’s 
will. He takes a picture of some ruins, but is unable to remove 
from it a magnificent cornfield. A picture of Szczecin is provided 
with the caption: “Ruins and half-destroyed houses on one of 
Szczecin’s streets” — but rows of newly-built blocks of flats are 
clearly visible in the background. 

Mr Wasserman grumbles about the slow rate of reconstruction. 
He ironically observes that temporary roofing only has been put 
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on Malbork Castle — a huge edifice, requiring millions of zlotys for 
reconstruction. Only a person with no idea of the order of priori- 
ties can say such things. Warmia, where Mr Wasserman has noticed 
nothing but ruins, drunks and the unrebuilt castle, came out of the 
war with 70 per cent of its industry destroyed, and has already 
built 740 industrial establishments and 2,065 workshops. 


But there is a place where, once only in the course of his 7,000- 
kilometre trip (according to the figure on the cover), Mr Wasser- 
man does come into touch with Polish work. It is the reconstruction 
office in Gdansk. He is, it is true, surprised at the great care with 
which not only monuments form the period of the old Republic 
of Poland, but also later German buildings are being rebuilt. But 
even here, when telling his readers that as many as twenty four 
architects, twelve scuptors and fourteen painters are busy with the 
reconstruction of the city, he remarks ironically that so much 
money is spent on all this while nothing is being done about more 
urgent reconstruction tasks. It is quite clear that he is very diffi- 
cult to please. He is equally disappointed at the artistic reconstru- 
ction of Wroclaw, where monuments of German rule are given as 
much attention as those from the period of the Polish Piasts. 


On the whole, however, he does not choose to give much thought 
to the work done by the Poles on those lands. He rather prefers not 
to notice it at all. Gdynia, which was 80 per cent destroyed and now 
receives fifty ships a day, simply does not exist for him. The same 
is true of the opera house, four theatres and six establishments of 
higher learning in Gdansk, which before the war had only a college 
of engineering. Driving along the 20 kilometres of perfectly straight 
road between Gdynia and Gdansk, where a newly-built electric rail- 
way line is served by six trains an hour, he complains at the inade- 
quacy of the traffic signs. Here I can only say that, having driven 
several times across the United States and Canada, as well as Eu- 
rope, I often have to smile at the neophytic zeal with which the 
Poles — who are only beginners in the field of large-scale motor 
traffic — use excessive amounts of road signs, notices and all sorts 
of incantations on their roads. 


Unable to deny that Polish main roads are as good as any 
in Europe (and in many cases, because labour is cheap, surfaces 
requiring much work in construction are used), he nevertheless 
makes nonsensical remarks about these roads being probably an 
inheritance from the Germans, as if such an inheritance could last 
for twelve post-war years without proper repairs and conservation. 
Similarly, when he sees well-farmed fields he supposes that they 
must be farmed by Germans — and yet, in other places, he is 
rending his garments because of the mass expulsion of the German 
population from those territories. 


The expulsion of Germans and the claim that their work alone 
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adds to the well-being of the country are both equally useful pro- 
paganda tricks. But this kind of propaganda reminds one of a house- 
wife who, having broken a pot she borrowed from her neighbour, 
first says that the pot was already broken when she borrowed it, 
next that it is not broken, and finally that she has not borrowed 
it at all. 


As he moves further south, the legend that the Germans have 
remained in Poland’s Western territories and are responsible for 
the growing prosperity of these territories is steadily built up in 
Mr Wasserman’s book. I have not been over the whole of his route, 
but I happened to be invited to lecture at Opole (Oppeln). While 
driving through the area I was surprised to recall what I had read 
in his book, that “practically all the villages here are 100 per cent 
German”. What happened to the 750,000 people in the Opole region 
of Silesia, who in 1945 declared themselves Poles and decided to 
stay in Poland, rather than migrate to Germany? What happened 
to all those Poles whose 498 leaders were, one by one, arrested 
when the war broke out and sent to their death in concentration 
camps? 

Having, however, attributed progress in this region to the Ger- 
mans, Mr Wasserman goes on to admit that Opole has been largely 
rebuilt — presumably by the Poles. 

It was there that I lectured to the students on the teachers’ 
training courses, established in 1954 as a branch of the University 
of Wroclaw (Breslau). No big lecture room has yet been built there, 
but a five-year course is already being attended, in newly built 
student hostels, by a thousand students, 80 per cent of whom have 
full, university scholarships. A special library of 160,000 volumes 
covers all fields of educational science. And all around there are 
—e on new houses. Is this also being built by German 
work? 

But the author of invective makes no mention of all this. Looking 
at the new houses in Opole, he stands in front of them, and is 
satisfied with information from some German boys, who tell him 
that it only looks good from the outside — but is really falling to 
pieces inside. On the whole, these informants are terribly dull. They 
are unable to give you any real information — be it anti-Polish — 
about the life of the country. They are all cut to a pattern. They 
usually repeat the same clichés — that, for instance, if Gdansk is 
to be called Polish then Hamburg can be called a Czech town. 
The writer was in a hurry, he had no time to edit his own book, 
or to enter the house and see whether it was as ramshackle as all 
that. 

Or perhaps he was afraid to establish contact with the Poles? 
But he admits himself that he was very well received in Warsaw, 
and he stresses, on the only occasion when he gets in touch with 
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Poles, that they are very eager to talk about the shortcomings of 
much that is going on in Poland. 

And yet he sets out on his journey with the kind of equipment 
he might take if he were going to explore the forests of the Ama- 
zon. He takes with him two trunkfuls of food and travelling kit. 
He also affects to be afraid of the Polish policemen who check his 
car registration papers. They apologize for these rather frequent 
checks, saying that there are many inexperienced drivers on the 
roads. The story of each of these terrible encounters is introduced 


with a description of Mr Wasserman’s well-nigh fainting for fear — 


and ends with a polite salute from the policeman. On one occasion 
only, during his 7,000-kilometre journey (it is, incidentally, rather 


difficult to understand how he arrived at this figure, and at any | 
rate he himself speaks of 6,000 kilometres in another place), a po- 


liceman asks for his papers and remarks with justification that, 
against the regulations, the photograph has not been stamped. But 
even then the incident is quickly resolved, the Polish bystanders 
taking Mr Wasserman’s side. 


Generally speaking, during all his trip Mr Wasserman does not 
register any symptoms of hostility (except for the case of a drun- 
ken man who picks on him — nobody really knows why). Where- 
ver he is, he is shown his way round, he is given ready informa- 
tion and advice, he is welcomed and bidden farewell with a smile. 
I experienced the same thing when entering Poland in a car with 
foreign registration plates. The only man whose behaviour was 
impolite and who gave Mr Wasserman a piece of his mind (in 
perfect German) for smoking at a railway station was — as the 
author tells us — a German. In this case also the Poles present at 
the station took his side, and the German’s boss, a Pole, apologized 


to Mr Wasserman in English — which he had learned in Polish 


schools. 


Mr Wasserman plays the hero in stressing the courage he showed 
in taking photographs in Poland. But his heroism disappears when 


we inspect the 172 photographs in his book, all of them taken in |i 
broad daylight, in the busy streets and market places of small . 


provincial towns. With a foreign registration plate on his car, with 
his foreign speech, with his wanderings along the frontier, Mr Was- 


serman is never followed by anybody. This is more than I can say | 


about my own tour of East Prussia, made in the good old pre-war 
days, when a police car kept following me, when I was not allowed, 
not only to photograph certain buildings, but even to look at them, 
when I was pestered by a woman police-informer, when the people 
with whom I had stayed had, after my departure, unexpected visi- 
tors in their houses, and when, crossing the frontier, I had to take 
off my shoes for inspection by customs officers — who even 
examined my toothpaste with a piece of wire. I did not try to 
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| conceal the disgust with which I looked at Nazism. And yet I did 
not spare words of praise for the work of the Germans in those 
| territories. This was what I wrote about German boy scouts: 
“It is a fine race, and it is growing — which is a reason for 
rejoicing.” Even about the director of the Nazi, anti-Polish indoc- 
trination courses I wrote that he had an honest, straightforward 
| face. It is not that I wish to pass for a better gentleman than 
Mr Wasserman. But I certainly paid more attention to the informa- 
tive aspect of my book, and showed more concern for the confi- 
dence of my readers. 

What strikes you most in this book is the lack of sympathy 
with the human being. Mr Wasserman may try to tone down the 
admiration that every unprejudiced tourist is bound to feel on 
seeing the reconstruction of the country by a nation which suffered 
so terribly during the war, which lost six milion people, mostly 
technicians and intellectuals, and which has practically received no 
foreign loans from the West; he may close his eyes to all this and 
photograph each heap of rubbish instead — but why this unsym- 
pathetic approach to the people who inabit this country, who have 
done him no wrong, who, on the contrary, are very helpful to him? 


These people have come from the territories which were ceded 
to Russia, from areas on a lower cultural level than the rest of 
Poland. Certainly they would not make brilliant conversationalists 
in Mr Wasserman’s parlour. Undoubtedly, the inhuman events of 
the war, with. all the sufferings, helped to increase the percentage 
‘of drunkards. But these “magnificently kept” horses, a mention of 
‘which is sometimes smuggled into the pages of his book, or these 
“well-fed cows” (with an eager addition of “dirty”) are all the work 
of their hands. Similarly, he is often surprised at the expensive 
wireless sets he sees everywhere, even in the poorest houses, and 
occasionally figures of well-clad workers somehow find their way 
into photographs, But the astonishing growth in the reading public 
here, higher than in any other European country, a growth which 
is also the doing of these people, escapes his attention, for to notice 
it he would have to make some, at least superficial, analysis of the 
life of the country he describes. The most glaring example of 
Mr Wasserman’s antihumanist attitude is provided by the caption, 
stressing the oriental character of the man, under the photograph 
of a Jew, one of those few survivors who were passing through 
Poland on their way to Israel, or have settled on the territories 
which Mr Wasserman was visiting. And yet it was racial persecu- 
tion that made his father, Jacob Wasserman, leave his German 
fatherland. 

Yes, it is precisely the general tone of his book that is anti- 
humanist. In spite of his trunkfuls of food, he must admit that 
“food is simple but good”. Is it really wrong that he does not get 
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dainty food? I remember making a similar reproach to a Cleveland 
confectioner before the war, when I told him that Polish cakes 
were better than his. “Yes”, he said, “but you make cakes for the 
‘upper ten thousand, and we for a hundred million.” 

Did it occur to Mr Wasserman that had it not been for the war 
he would never have seen all ‘those people who had bad table man- 
ners and shocked his wife so much; that he would not have had to 
struggle for a table in overcrowded restaurants where that upper 
ten thousand once used to get better food and more efficient 
service. 

This is what physicists call the parallactic displacement. When 
you look at a clock from the left the time is a minute past twelve; 
look at it from the right, and you make it one minute to twelve. 
Looking at the clock from a European restaurant, Mr Wasserman 
gets the impression that the hand is behind the times, but if he 
had looked at it from the level of a working-class household he 
would have noticed that, for the majority of the population, its 
pace has quickened considerably. That is why I was ‘so sorry when, 
following a press interview I had during my first visit to Poland, 
some complaints about Polish restaurants were duly noted in 
a newspaper. I was worried lest readers should wonder: was this 
fellow unable to see anything else, amidst all these tremendous 
social changes? 

Mr Wasserman tells his readers about some alleged Potemkin 
villages. It will be remembered that when Catherine the Second 
went to inspect some formerly uninhabited territories, her mini- 
ster, Potemkin, had the facades of the supposedly newly-erected 
villages placed far away in the distance. Such facades Mr Wasser- 
man alleges to have seen on State farms in Poland, where only 
the outskirts of the fields are farmed to mislead inspectors. 

While eagerly photographing every strip of fallow land in the 
Western Territories (how much effort would it have cost him to 
do the same in his chosen Canada or, for that matter, near my own 
New York), Mr Wasserman does not publish a single picture of 
these fields. What a pity. For simply by getting up on a simple 


peasant cart, or even by standing near a field, it is easy enough to | 


see whether its centre is under cultivation or not. It would be 
very naive to try to evade inspection in this way. 

But Mr Wasserman’s book is a Potemkin village d rebours: he 
describes the poor facades, but avoids showing what is inside. Let 
me do it for him. 


Truth behind the facade 


As I have said before, Mr Wasserman, who set out to write his 
book without making any preliminary study of the subiect, has 
his facts only from Germans whom he accidentally meets on his 
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way and with whom he usually converses through the window of 
his car. What do they tell him, apart from sneering at the “Pol- 
lacken”? Even though they unanimously state that since Gomutka 
took over (i. e. a year before Mr Wasserman’s visit) everything has 
been improving, even though they admit that things have improved 
so much that they now can publicly and with impunity shout about 
“Polish swine” (and this to a generation which saw public execu- 
tions, concentration camps and mass deportation), they by no 
means intend to stay in Poland, they are leaving in large numbers, 
they do not believe that German rule will ever be restored to these 
lands. “Our youth does not believe in it, they emigrate”, a Ger- 
man woman tells him (p. 235). This view is confirmed by a Ger- 
man pastor (p. 244), as well as by visitors from Germany. “The 
return of these territories to Germany would be a nuisance for 
her’, says a tourist from Germany (p. 239). 


This uniformity of opinion reflects a historical process: the 
westward trek of the German population. 

Poland is a natural hinterland for these areas, the Polish po- 
pulation shows more vitality and it breeds faster, and the Germans 
are more attracted by the West; no artificial colonization could 
ever have changed anything in this respect — either in Silesia, 
which had a Polish population as far back as the pre-historic 
period or in East Prussia, where a feud between Germans and 
Poles over the legacy of the old Prussian tribes began a thousand 
years ago. “Which govermant has enough money to buy from 
Heaven the Plan of the World”, wrote Theodor von Schoma, the 
Oberprasident of East Prussia, despairingly, reporting in 1822 on 
the failure of German colonization. 

The further course of events — until the sad experiences about 
which Mr Wasserman was told in 1957 — only tended to confirm 
von Schoma’s opinion. In spite of continual financial assistance 
East Prussia witnessed nothing but impoverishment in her econo- 
mic union with Germany. Comparative figures tell their own story: 
in 1871, Germany had 41 million people, in 1910 — 64 million; in 
1872, the Polish part of Russia had 6.2 million people, in 1911 — 
12.4 million; in 1871, East Prussia had 1.82 million people, in 
1910 — 2.06 million. 

It must be added that the Olsztyn region, inhabited by Poles, 
showed an increase in population of 83 per cent between those 
years and the war, while the increase in the Krélewiec area, inha- 
bited by Germans, was only 59 per cent during the same period. 

According to Dr Franz Ludzke and Dr Otto Thiele, in Der Kampf 
um deutsches Ostland, over half a million people left East Prussia, 
Pomerania and Lower Silesia (i. e. the areas visited by Mr Wasser- 
man) in the year 1900—1910 alone. 

According to the census of June 12, 1907, among the inhabitants 
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of East and West Prussia, Pomerania, Silesia and the Poznan Re- 
gency were 350,000 arrivals from other provinces, while the popu- 
lations of the western provinces of Germany included 2,300,000 
arrivals from the East. No other such migrations in peace time have 
been recorded in history. 

Dealing only with the problem of East Prussia, I was able to 
ascertain, on the basis of German evidence, that in 1921, 280,000 | 


Germans, born in East Prussia, were brought there at the cost of 
the Reich from other parts of Germany to take part in the Po- 
lish-German plebiscite. 

According to German estimates, in the years after 1929 some 
20,000 people annually were leaving East Prussia for the Reich. 
The same was true of other eastern provinces of Germany. And 
Hitler wrote (Mein Kampf, vol. II, p. 742): “We are beginning from 
the point at which we were struck six hundred years ago. We shall 
check the age-long Germanic drive to the South and West, and we 
shall turn East.” 

But, as we have seen, not even Hitler was capable of “buying 
from Haven the Plan of the World”. This was also stated by 
a German scholar who wrote a whole essay about my pre-war 
book. He had to admit that the only period of East Prussia’s 
flourishing development was immediately after the third partition 
of Poland, when Prussia was given an excellent hinterland. 
Leider wahrte diese Bliitezeit nur wenige Jahren (Unfortunately, 
this efflorescence lasted only a few years), Dr Gollub commented 
mournfully. 

And all this despite the assistance to East Prussia, pouring in 
in a constant stream throughout the 19th and 20th centuries — 
until the downfall of Germany. All this in vain: the land debt, 
compared with the rest of the country, was two-and-a-half times 
and three times higher with regard to big estates and smaller farms 
respectively. Between 1930 and 1934, 470 million marks were 
wasted on East Prussia, and later, under Hitler’s policy, the sub- 
sidies spent on the development of these economically crippled 
territories rose to 200 million annually. 

“This hothouse patriotism stinks if it must be paid for to the 
tune of two hundred million marks”, said deputy Baczewski in the 
Prussian Diet. The principle had been accepted that a prize was due 
to the Germans who could hold out in the East, while the Poles 
were persecuted for being there. Which system was expected to 
educate better men? 

As a result, in the words of the German writer Heinrich Hauser 
(Wetter im Osten), “it is surprising how the gift of improvisation 
has disappeared among these colonists. You can hardly find a fence 
made by the farmer himself, or home-made farm implements. These 
people seem to have no pioneering spirit at all. The Polish people 
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have some very good qualities, with which the Germans would be 
well advised to acquaint themselves. They have small needs, they 
know how to tighten their belts, they are persevering and indu- 
strious — all of which has made the Polish worker indispensable 
in German industry and agriculture. They have a love of land and 
family, and are proud of their numerous progeny.” 

Young Germans, a German parson, a German woman met on the 
road — they all told Mr Wasserman the same thing about their 
land. This was confirmed by a German tourist. 

Why then is he so obstinate, this super-German Wasserman, 
expelled from Germany for reasons of race? 

And what purpose is to be served by his book? 


The Horsemen of the Apocalypse 


Yes... what purpose is to be served by Mr Wasserman’s book? 

“The West, it is true, regrets its decisions at the end of the 
war,” says Mr Wasserman, thus admitting that Germany’s eastern 
territories went to Poland with the consent of the Powers. But he 
does not quote any facts to show that the West regrets its decision. 

I am not fond of that historical litigiousness which makes 
Polish chauvinists recall that Berlin was built on the bones of Slav 
tribes, and the Germans argue that their power once reached as 
far as the Volga. For these vast plains in Eastern Europe have 
known no immovable barriers like the Pyrenees or the impassable 
waters of the English Channel. 

It is not the emotional claims, but facts and common sense that 
matter here. And the facts are that the results of German work 
were wiped out in these territories by the Germans themselves who 
made a fortress of each town and left behind them ruins, ashes 
and fallow — which had not yet completly disappeared by 1957. 
They deserted that land light-heartedly. And yet, wherever the 
population was organically united with its land all the ruthless 
evacuation measures undertaken by the Germans proved of no avail. 


And it is on these very fallow lands which Mr Wasserman has 
photographed with such gusto that Polish work is striking root 
once more. 

_ Glimpses of this work can be caught even under the monotonous 
revisionist colouring with which the German émigré from Canada 
blurs every recognizable outline in his picture. We catch glimpses 
of the reconstruction of Gdansk, Wroclaw, Gliwice and Opole, of 
well-kept roads and well-fed cows and horses, of well-farmed fields 
and attractive flower beds. We catch glimpses of the helpfulness 
of the population, of dancing children and marching youth, of ge- 
neral trust in Gomutka. 
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\ 


These are the only facts that matter in the present age, which | 
is heading for new forms of world unity and has no time to waste! 
on children’s quarrels. 

Mr Wasserman experience is similar to that described by Re- | 
marque in The Road Back. After so much suffering, described in | 
All Quiet on the Western Front, he once more sees marching youth. | 
We all know where this march ended. 

In Glogéw (Glogau), the sight of Polish boys marching to the 
strains of a military march makes Mr Wasserman shudder. (Es | 
lduft mir kait tiber den Riicken.) Here, he implies, the horsemen of | 
the Apocalypse are galloping again. 

And yet, if there is no doubt that Russia will not allow, without 
war, the German sphere of influence to be shifted East, then it is 


exactly such peoples as Mr Wasserman and his like who are provo- | 


king war, and it is in consequence of their propaganda that the 
youth of a nation which has lost so much blood is marching — 
even though they know that their people would pay a terrible price 
for a new war. But these elegiac warmongers, while assuring us 
that they feel Kalt iiber den Riicken, leave no other choice to this 
nation and its youth. 

Why are such books written? Are the Saar, Alsace and Lorraine, 
Malmédy, Jutland, Macedonia or Trieste not enough for the world? 
Is it to bleed again through reviving the thirty-eight pre-war 
frontier conflicts? Does Mr Wasserman dream of a new migration 
of nations? 

Mr Wasserman dreams of a new epoch, but he makes its advent 
more remote by sowing discord. 
It is not through petty quarrels that the new days will arrive. 


The new age will be built on the ruins of Western Civilization by | 


the new Universal Civilization being created all over the globe with 
the active participation of the peoples of Europe. Then the people 
inhabiting the earth which has been trampled by the Riders of the 
Apocalypse, both Poles and Germans will live a life worthy of this 
new civilization. 

This is what the American Wankowicz wanted to tell the Ca- 
nadian Wasserman. For are not both our countries among the 
builders of this new, fair order of things? 
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A THEATRE OF GOOD HOPE 


by 
JERZY POMIANOWSKI 


MONG the letters sent to one of our literary weeklies *, 
I recently came across one from a young school-teacher in 
the remote village of Modlica, in the Voivodship of £6dz. In her 
letter the young woman describes what might be a common 
experience in our country: the boredom and frustration which she 
found in a small country village, cut off from the rest of the world, 
and also the changes of which she was the instigator. Out of the 
many interesting points in her letter I should like to select one 
particular and characteristic detail. In mentioning how the 
intellectual horizons of the villagers have broadened the young 
teacher says that — although there is still no main road, no 
telephone and no brick school building — Modlica has been 
electrified, even though it had not been planned for this year... 
“In our village club we now have a wireless set, a record player, 
and even a television set. Thanks to the last, the villagers have 
come to know the theatrical productions of Skuszanka and Dejmek.” 
These two dramatic companies are very young. On the one hand 
they are frequently criticized for interfering in matters beyond 
their province, namely in politics, and on the other hand for too 
much experimentation, for failure to take into account the artistic 
needs (traditional, one infers) of the workers who make up their 
audiences. Yet this young teacher, living in a village fast becoming 
emancipated from its sequestered life, looks upon her contact with 
these two companies as a measure of progress, as a sign of being in 
the forefront of cultural life in the country. And this in spite of the 
fact that she had about eighty theatrical companies to choose from, 
as well as a dozen or so operetta and several opera and ballet 
companies, 
Skuszanka’s company plays in Nowa Huta, the new iron and 
steel centre built near the ancient city of Cracow. The company 
is already known abroad, as it gave performances in Paris last year, 


* Przeglad Kulturalny of November 20, 1958. 
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in the Thédtre des Nations, and received very favourable notices in| 
Venice in 1957, at the festival held there in connection with the} 


250th anniversary of the birth of Carlo Goldoni. The Dejmek! 


company, which plays in the Nowy Theatre in LédzZ, is less known. 
Although similar in type, its style is even more clear-cut and 
defined; it is a typical exponent of those trends in the cultural life 
of this country which promise most for the future and may arouse 
interest abroad among those who follow developments in the new 
Poland. 

£,6dz, which is the second largest city in Poland and the centre 
of the textile industry, is in many respects similar to Lyons. But 
is does not have Lyons’ cultural traditions, its cathedral, nor the 
advantage of a situation on the banks of the Rhéne. I was bom 


and brought up in Ld6dz, and it has always had a special place} 


in my affections. For this reason I look on its grey vistas, its 
matter-of-fact air, the pervading melancholy of its suburbs, as the 
quintessence of urbanism, as those characteristics most typical of 
contemporary life, as the outward manifestations of the spirit of 
the age in any European town. Nevertheless, I realize that the few 
palaces which there are in L6dz were built by the nouveauz riches 
of the town, men devoid of taste and culture, while the many 
factories were set up by men dedicated to the system of feverish 
but naive exploitation, who, uncertain of their own future, were 
concerned only to squeeze out as much as possible in the shortest 
possible time. This, as well as the fact that there were great 
numbers of workers in the city and that the nation was -being 
exploited by the Partition Powers at the time when L6dz was 
becoming a great city, all led to the fact that the beginnings and 


the most intensive phases of the social movements in Poland were! 


connected with this city. 

Here in £L6dz the first mass strike took place; this was the 
scene of the first May Day parade in Poland; this was where the 
1905 revolution began, which was to shake the whole of the 
Tsarist empire. All this is important and does honour to Ldédi, 
but it does not alter the fact that the city has a bad name as far 
as art and culture are concerned. It was impossible for any literary 
paper to exist here for long, there were numerous bankruptcies 
in the theatrical world, and only the operetta has always prospered. 
As far as music was concerned, L6dzZ was supposed to be a city of 
music-lovers, which attracted artistes from all over Europe, but as 
a matter of fact the popularity of virtuosos and Wunderkinder in 
£6dz was due more to snobbery than to any real love of music. 
This, then, was L6dz — which could have qualified as the texbook 
prototype of a city under early capitalism, an ugly city inhospitable 
to art, a city which tolerated an intellectual élite only if connected 
with technical matters, a city which completely ignored the rdle 
of the arts and non-materialist culture in an industrial civilization. 
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But now the situation has changed. For several years Lédz has 
been the Mecca of theatregoers, even to the extent that anyone 
arriving in Poland from abroad realizes after a certain time that if 
he really wishes to see what is going on in the theatrical world 
in Poland, he had better go and have a look at Kazimierz Dejmek’s 
company in L6dz. 

After the last war, a university was at last opened in Lédz. 
During the first post-war years, when Warsaw was still a heap 
of rubble, L£6dzZ was one of the main centres of literary life in the 
country, and many artists and actors lived there. However after 
a time they gradually dispersed. £6dz was unable to keep them for 
long, especially as they were accustomed to a public of the 
traditional kind. On the other hand, certain artists remained in L6dz, 
determined to approach the matter from another angle, to find out 
the tastes of the new public, to adapt their art to the avant-garde 
of the L6dz proletariat. 

They took the new slogans of the cultural revolution seriously, 
unlike many elsewhere who used them only as a facade for 
uniformity, behind which they continued to promote one type of 
aesthetic preference and one way of thinking. Artists of the latter 
kind hypocritically approached the new mass public as if it were 
merely the passive recipient of artistic and ideological influences, 
whereas every sincere socialist activity in the world of culture, art, 
education, or even propaganda, has to stem from the recognition 
that the working class is not a crowd of Dr Moreau’s patients, from 
the novel of H. G. Wells, but an active agent, gaining in strength 
and experience as it advances. 

Today, sine ira et studio, it should be said that even in the 
least propitious years of the so-called cult of the individual, 
a realistic and honest attitude towards the sovereign position of 
the proletariat never entirely disappeared. On the contrary, despite 
everything, this conviction prevailed, and brought about many 
successful cultural, educational and social achievements. The idea 
of socialism has a particular strength of its own, once born, it 
cannot be distorted absolutely and turned against itself. 

It is then important to bear in mind that such projects as the 
Nowy Theatre, which are today both a symbol of and an enduring 
testimony to the “movement for renewal” begun by the Polish 
October, were born and sustained by the efforts of a band of 
dedicated people. Even in the previous period they did not sulk 
at socialism, with their hands in their pockets; at every stage, and 
with all the methods at their command, they were trying to foster 
and keep alive the humanism at its heart. 

The Nowy Theatre in Lé6dz came into being long before any 
indications of the “thaw”. Towards the end of the forties it gave 
its first performance of Grinder Karhan’s Brigade, by the Czech 
writer Vaska Kania. This was a play belonging to the so-called 
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“production literature” (and was by no means bad of its kind). Two 
or three plays of this kind, however, led this company to that rare 
thing, an evolution as inevitable as it was natural. They decided 
to reject both the naturalistic canons prescribed by a rigid doctrine, 
and the random and the prosaic which posed as utilitarianism. But 
at the same time they retained what was most important: an 
ideology, and the desire for direct contact with the proletarian 
public in matters of real importance in their lives. Kazimierz Dej- 
mek’s company, consisting of young actors trained after the war, 
were soon presenting a repertoire which might have been considered 
the preserve of experienced actors who are regarded as the 
upholders of theatrical tradition. 

Dejmek turned to the Polish national drama, which has always 
played a significant réle in forming the consciousness of the nation. 
He put on Horsztyiski, by Juliusz Slowacki, a play dealing with 
the most important social and moral 
problems connected with the decline 
and fall of the Poland of the gentry. 
Another play presented by this theatre 
was Noc listopadowa (November Night) 
by Stanislaw Wyspianski. This was 
perhaps the most compact, the most 
understandable, and the most dramatic 
of any of the productions of this fasci- 
nating poet’s dramas, perfomances of 
which are usually hampered by their 
having been written in the complicated 
style of the turn of the century, 

But Dejmek’s repertoire was not 
only confined to the revival of classroom 
classics. He has a passion for new disco- 
veries, drawn from the conviction that 
the theatre may change, if not the 
thoughts of the audience, then at any 
rate their emotional attitude to reality 
and all its traditional elements. For this 
reason, he stages plays with the greatest 
possible political appeal. The building 
up of his reportoire is no haphazard 
affair, but is the result of much con- 
scious deliberation. Dejmek is fully 
aware of the responsible réle of the 
Srentee towards society, a réle which 

as by no means lost its importance de- 
ad Ga oP iis spite some abuses. 
Drawing by In recent years plays staged by this 
Anna Pomianowska theatre have included The Baths, by 
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Mayakowski, which contains excellent criticism of stagnation, red- 
4tape, philistinism, and bureaucracy masquerading as socialism. 
Another was Diirenmatt’s The Visit, a play mercilles in its censure of 
outworn bourgeois views on inherent human goodness and the absence 
of any connection between social positions and moral reactions. The 
production of Swieto Winkelrida (Winkelrid’s Day) by Jerzy Andrze- 
jewski and Jerzy Zagérski brought this company its greatest fame. 
Rarely does one find in the theatre an example of such political vi- 
gilance in the best sense of the term, of such close harmony between 
the author and the public, such intuition as to the needs and expecta- 
tions of the audience. This allegorical comedy was produced just be- 
fore the events of October 1956. Poland is a strange country. Sheer 
entertainment is always popular with Polish audiences, but what 
really absorbs people is politics. Where there is a free choice of re- 
pertoire, escapism and “aestheticism’”’ have no chance among artists 
in Poland; actors are more certain of success with a play with a pro- 
blem, a political sting in its tail. Winkelrid’s Day is a play about the 
political semblances which have taken the place of the reality sought 
by its plebeian heroes, There is no space 
here to summarize the story of the con- 
flict between the mayor of the mythical 
Swiss town and the son of a hero of the 
people, who was left with nothing but 
his father’s fame, and whose cause was 
espoused by the rest of the townspeople. 
Suffice it to say that this production 
suddenly became a reflection of the 
atmosphere in Poland in 1956, and itself 
was a milestone in the political events. 
The play had an enormous success, 
which was all the more surprising in 
that, contrary to Polish tradition, it was 
neither solemn nor concerned with 
martyrdom. The production of this 
sharp, biting satire was a classic proof 
of the efficacy of the theatre as a place 
Where exaggerated complexes can be 
resolved. 

This production was followed by 
Ciemnosci kryjq ziemie (Darkness Co- 
vers the Earth), a political play by 
Andrzejewski, which marked a new 
stage in the theatre’s search for commu- 
ication and precision in giving artistic 
shape to socially engaged thought. The 
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Rolland, also left its impact on Dejmek’s Anna Pomianowska 
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company. But let us stop enumerating the various items of the 
repertoire. Almost all of them might be regarded as a proof that 
Dejmek’s theatre does not answer the needs of a working class 
environment — if it were not for the fresh and stimulating artistic 
form which he achieves in his production. His company was formed 
to provide a counterbalance to the traditions laid down by the great 
Leon Schiller, who had so vast an influence on the drama in Poland. 


To some overzealous sectarianists Schiller seemed too little pro-|! 


gressive, although even before the war he belonged to the Left, 
and emphasized in his work everything in the Polish national 
theatre that was plebeian and democratic. It was also claimed that 
Schiller was too fond of invention. During his long life he was 
friendly with many of the leaders of new trends in the European 
theatre, from Gordon Craig to Bertolt Brecht. But all this was stil] 
insufficient for people who regarded progressive ideas and invention 
in the theatre as less important than the conformist principle of 


obedience to a uniform, officially-dictated form of art. Thus it}! 


happened that the Dejmek company in the end evolved along the 
lines indicated by Schiller. The company which was formed and 
shaped for the very purpose of opposing this revolutionary but non- 
conformist tradition, in the end was the most creative and the most 
successful in continuing these traditions. The company became the 
bridge-head and pattern of socialist realism in the theatre. But it is 
worth noting that it was the socialist part of the term that the 
company took seriously, whereas many others preferred dutifully 
and uncritically to follow the canons of “realism”. 

The traditions laid down by Leon Schiller are best illustrated in 
those plays presented by the Nowy Theatre which are based on the 
texts of old Polish dramas and works of folk art, so beloved by 


Leon Schiller. Schiller, admirer of the so-called “monumental}: 


theatre”,* author of an impressive production of Dziady (Forefathers 
Eve), a powerful play by the national poet, Adam Mickiewicz, 
was nevertheless one of a type frequently met with in Poland: 
although he was a great man he kept his sense of humour. He was 
one of the founders of a literary cabaret, and could have set up 
a whole ethnographical museum unaided, out of his fantastic 
repertoire of old, forgotten and anonymous songs and texts from 
folk dramas. It was Dejmek who after the death of Schiller 


* A definition of the precise meaning of this term can be gathered not 
only from the works of Leon Schiller himself, but also from the plays of 
the great Polish Romantics, Mickiewicz and Stowacki, and of Stanisiaw 
Wyspianski, who continued in their traditions. (The best productions of the 


plays of Wyspianski were incidentally those of Schiller.) An English reader} |i 


may perhaps better understand the approach of these poets if I add that 
they all regarded Byron’s Cain as an example of great drama, and Schiller 
in addition respected enormously the views and what he called the breadth 
of theatrical vision of Gordon Craig. 
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rescuscitated and put on the famous Schiller production of Kram 
z piosenkami (A Song Booth), which was supposed to be a historical 
review of the tradition of Polish songs popular first of all in manor 
houses, then carried on among artists and later kept up in the sub- 
urbs. But the latest presentation by the Nowy Theatre, Zywot Jézefa 
(The Life of Joseph), bears eloquent witness not only to the 
maturity and energy of these traditions, but also to the independent 
invention of Dejmek himself. This play took Lédz by storm and 
was a huge success when the company brought it to Warsaw. The 
framework of the play was provided by a morality written by the 
father of Polish literature, Mikotaj Rej, in 1545. This had never 
been given a public performance, not even by the Jesuit school 
theatres, which in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
Poland built their repertoires from just such dramatized parables. 
This framework was filled out with several entr’acte comedies taken 
from the anonymous political literature which flourished in Poland 
in the 16th century, as well as with short pieces, songs, and dialogues 
by Polish poets of the Enlightenment. Hitherto all this had served 
only to bore young students and researchers in literature in the 
universities. The first revelation of this production, then, was the 
discovery that these thoughts, this language, these forgotten forms 
are still very much alive. The decor was by Zenobiusz Strzelecki, 
who worked in a mediaeval style, while the actors’ poses and 
gestures deliberately copied those of the figures in Gothic and 
Renaissance art, and groupings seen for example in the famous 
altar-piece of Wit Stwosz in the Church of Our Lady in Cracow. 
All this hardly bore the stamp of reality, it had the charm of 
pastiche, it was a parody, and, happily, not a serious one. The 
second revelation for the playgoer was the burning topical meaning 
that everything that Rey and his companions had to say assumed 
in the mouths of Dejmek’s actors. The theme running through all 
these antiquities is one common to Polish literature for hundreds 
of years — a desire for the emendation of Poland, to refer back 
to the title of De Republica Emendanda written by the famous 
Polish polyhistor, Andrzej Frycz-Modrzewski. The words are sober 
pe pitiless in their censure of the national vices — cupidity and 
abuse. 

One can hardly imagine a better testimony to the self-awareness, 
patriotism and common sense of the Polish literary tradition than 
this cruel but gay satire, which Dejmek so wisely and cleverly 
tevived, re-edited, and produced for the benefit of his contempora- 
ties, As everyone knows, you can find precursors and traditions for 
wery trend. It must be stressed that from among the many possibi- 
lities Dejmek chose the path of constant renewal. It was as if he had 
laken for his slogan that remark of Chiesterton’s about Dickens, 
that a real patriot is a man who is not quite satisfied with his own 
country. 
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This company has a task harder even than that of Sku- 
szanka’s Theatre in Nowa Huta. Both companies were deter- 
mined on an experiment — to give the proletariat a wide 
repertoire and an idea of the traditions of reform always alive in 
our nation, of our people’s search for the whole truth, their fight 
against every myth. Both companies decided they would take 
no account of the traditions, tastes and prejudices imposed o 
the proletariat by the bourgeoisie, the philistines and all thos F 
who would like to see the proletariat as the mere involuntary 
recipient of other people’s actions. But Dejmek has the more 
difficult task, since he is dealing not with an audience that is 
new to the theatre and to urban culture, but with people who for 
generations have been exposed to the influence of vulgar but 
imposing taste, the influence of aesthetic and moral standards 
which were meant to add to the well-being of quite other circles 
For this reason Dejmek’s success is particularly edifying. His 
nonconformity as regards aesthetics, ideas, and repertoire is note- 
worthy. His contact with the public does not consist of slavishly I 
pandering to a demand for light entertainment, yet despite this ‘A: 
his box-office returns are no worse than those of the proverbia P 
operetta. It is a notable undertaking, and should be visited by allbacco, 
those who think about the paths of mass culture in our constantly - ]; 
changing, modern, industrialized world. It must also be said thajg¢.j; 
Dejmek’s company is one in which the actors, as it were, grow ilpf an 
stature from performance to performance. Today only a fault-findey,. , 
could say that everything would be fine if it were not for tht +.) 
youth and inexperience of the actors... Dejmek has trained a grouj)y cy} 
of all-rounders who are able to act, sing, dance — and think. Thejpjrea, 
have not given up the habit of influencing their audiences, bulgesth 
today they do it of their own accord, with humour and selfir rec 
confidence. It would be difficult to find a better example 0.) 
a theatre with ambitions to influence society, successful because ilpyyro 
rejects dogma, but nevertheless faithful to its own ideas and ity 4) 
own audience of workers. I hope that next season this theatre willy .,,, 
be chosen to go to Paris, to the Thédtre des Nations. | Bi 

The company’s spirit, its repertoire and its methods in acting,s..:, 
and producing are perhaps not found very often in the cultura] lif aid, 
of Poland. But they inspire the greatest confidence. | Tt 
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circles, 

ig. His 

s note- 

avishly 4 MONG the many anniversaries which we have celebrated 
te th recently, the tenth anniversary of the adoption of the Declar- 
verbial ation of Human Rights by the United Nations Organization has 
by alibassed almost unnoticed. 

tantly’- It was a modest ceremony, more like a quiet funeral than an 
id tha#fticial celebration. People are tired by the excess of all sorts 
TOW bf anniversaries; at the recent UNESCO conference in Paris it 
-findétwas with difficulty that I managed to obtain that organization’s 
‘or tronage for the celebrations of the 150th anniversary of the birth 
| STOUWNF Chopin. The Secretariat pointed out that ten years ago it had 
. They ady marked, together with the Poles, the centenary of Chopin’s 
es, bildeath. In replying to these objections I remarked that the quality 
d _selitt recurrence is peculiar to all anniversaries, and that it was more 
ple dthan likely that in a hundred years’ time I might again be 
ause approaching UNESCO with regard to Chopin; and _ besides, 
and 1ST continued, it is more fitting that the birth rather than the death 
re such a genius as Chopin should be marked. 

._| But to come back to the Declaration of Human Rights: I am 
cctinitad that we shall celebrate several centenaries before, as Mirabeau 
lif id, “The day shall come when law shall rule the world”. 

The Declaration of Human Rights is like a refrain of our 
rivilization: beginning with the English “Magna Carta’, through 
the Polish “Neminem captivabimus”, the French “Droits de 
‘Homme”, right up to the “Universal Declaration of Human Rights”, 
passed by the United Nations Organization in 1948, it winds its way 
through history. 


ra 





* An article reprinted from the social-literary weekly Nowa Kultura, 
No. 451/52 of 21—28 December 1958. 
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f 

Permit me to supplement this glorious list by a recollection o N: 
| my personal efforts to promote the Rights of Man. During th@my § 
last war, in 1942, I initiated in London the drafting of a Polistof v: 
Declaration which was to set down the purpose of the war againsj partic 
fascism; it was to be modelled on Lord Sankey’s and H. G. Wells subse 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. This is what I wrote in thesince 
introduction to the Polish Declaration: with 

“The new world for which we are fighting should once angthe ‘ 
for all put an end to war, intolerance and cruelty, poverty an@expé! 
social injustice. The organization of life will require planning oof F« 
a world-wide scale, which however should in no way infringe o 
the rights of the individual. The present war is one of the stage; ticiar 
of the struggle for Man. The results of this war may decide whethey role : 
Man will become a free master of the earth’s inexhaustible natural 
resources or a servant of the organizational tyranny of the machin 
and a slave in the service of the stronger.” 

Such was our idealistic conception of the aims of the war an¢ 
our vision of the post-war world. But it was not due only to ou 
Polish romanticism. I have in my library a small blue booklet) 
entitled The Rights of Man, with a dedication by its author, 
H. G. Wells. A similar faith as to the future of the world wa 
held by such great English empiricists as Bertrand Russell and 
Julian Huxley. 

It was this atmosphere of lay rationalism that later gave birth 
to UNESCO; it was these views and aspirations which eventually 
found their expression in the United Nations Charter. 

In 1946 in London I represented the Government of People’s 
Poland on the preparatory committee for the drawing up of the 
Rights of Man. We prepared the fundamental framework of the 
declaration which was to be adopted two years later by the United 
Nations. 

_ One occasion I can remember very clearly. Only two people 
spoke: Eleanor Roosevelt, who represented the United States, and 
myself. Mrs Roosevelt’s speech, of a very general character, was 
distinctly moderate in tone. My speech was anything but moderate 
and — I am afraid — not very judicious politically. I spoke on the 
“Rights of Man” primarily from the social point of view, concerning 
myself with the right to work, the right to education and medical 
care. I demanded uncurtailed freedom of speech. The Declaration 
of Human Rights unsupported by sanctions seemed to me po- 
werless — mere hypocrisy; I represented the view that a country; 
which infringes the fundamental rights of man should be declared| 
by the United Nations to be an agressor, which meant — practically 
speaking — an immediate war of everybody against everybody else. 

After my speech Mrs Roosevelt came to me and asked: “Are you 
a politician?” “No”, I replied, “I am a writer.” “I thought so”, she 
commented. 
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ction o Naturally enough, the London press gave some prominence to 
‘ing th@my speech and there was quite a stir at such an unorthodox way 
1 Polisfof voicing political opinion. The Polish delegation was not 
againgsparticularly impressed by my political ability; I was offered 
. Wellgisubsequently a diplomatic post in Canada. I very rightly declined, 
in thasince otherwise I might have been marooned there still, together 
with our cultural treasures. I remember with pleasure now that 
ice an@the only voice raised in my defence came from a wise and 
tty angexperienced man — Mr Zygmunt Modzelewski, then Polish Minister 
1ing of of Foreign Affairs. : 

inge of When my first and perhaps last speech as a professional poli- 
. stages tician was criticized, Mr Modzelewski said very seriously: “It is the 
vhetheg role of the writers to speak in advance of their time.” 
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VISIT FROM ACROSS 
THE ODRA 


OR a long time political circles 

and public opinion in this 
country have observed a sharpening 
of anti-Polish attitudes in the 
speeches of West German politi- 
cians. The highly vocal revisionist 
chorus, not really representative of 
West German public opinion and 
little heeded outside their own 
State, is engaged in blustering pro- 
paganda activities. Unfortunately, 
leading members of the Federal 
Government have begun more and 
more frequently to join in these 
irresponsible verbal assaults. The 
Polish frontier on the Odra and 
Nysa, settled as a result of the 
last war and the Potsdam Agree- 
ments, has become the object of 
official attacks by a State whose 
military power is continuously 
increasing. 

Is there anyone who knows 
better than the Poles what the 
territorial claims voiced by re- 
arming West Germany may lead 
to? They are being raised in 
a situation when the problem of 
collective security in Europe has 
not yet been settled. It stands to 
reason therefore that the Polish 
Government can not fail to be 





NOTES 


‘ delegation’s visit to Warsaw, Chan- 





concerned over the aggressive atti- 
tude of the German revisionists| 
and must try to do everything in| 
its power to ensure Poland’s safety, 

Under these circumstances Po- 
lish national interests obviously 
demand still closer and better 
relations with her neighbours. It 
was with this in view that Mr Go- 
mutka recently visited the Soviet 
Union; the same aim prompted the 
visit to Poland, in the middle of 
December, of the government dele- 
gation of the German Democratic 
Republic. 

The German delegation, which 
was led by Herr Walter Ulbricht 
and included leaders of East Ger- 
man political parties, spent a week 
in this country. The guests attended 
several public meetings and an- 
swered numerous questions; they 
visited several towns, industrial 
establishments, mines and agricul- 
tural centres. At the end of the 
visit a joint communiqué was 
signed in Warsaw. 

On the day preceding the G.D.R. 


cellor Adenauer thought fit to 
remind us that it is he who calls 
the tune for the anti-Polish orches- 
tra in West Germany, and demand- 
ed a revision of the frontiers 
settled by the Potsdam Agree- 
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BREAD, SALT AND BUSINESS 


ments. The reply of the East Ger- 
man leaders was unequivocal: in 
defence of the Odra-Nysa frontier, 
the German Democratic Republic 
stands together with Poland and 
the other socialist countries. 

Poland’s solidarity with her 
western neighbour was expressed 
in the declaration that the German 
Democratic Republic may rest 
assured of Poland’s fullest support: 
any attack against that State would 
be regarded by Poland as an 
attempt upon her own security. 

Both sides also reaffirmed their 
support for the Soviet proposal 
that Berlin should be a demilita- 
rized, free city. A decision was ta- 
ken to extend economic and cul- 
tural exchange between the two 
States. 

The delegation again pledged 
East German support for the Po- 
lish Government’s well-known pro- 
posals to create a denuclearized 
zone in Central Europe. Recent 
events have’ shown clearly that 
further discussion should be held 
on the modified version of the Ra- 
packi Plan which has taken into 
account the objections raised in the 
West to its original form. 

Both sides announced that they 
were in full agreement with the 
Soviet Union’s attitude on the 
questions of disarmament and a 
summit conference. 

This further. understanding 
between Poland and the German 
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Democratic Republic draws closer 
the Polish nation and a part of the 
German nation; it removes the 
remnants of various complexes 
which had arisen through centuries 
of fighting and particularly — with 
regard to the Poles — as a result 
of their cruel experiences during 
the last war. 

A stable peace in Europe is 
inconceivable without Polish-Ger- 
man co-operation. 

P.?P. 


BREAD, SALT 
AND BUSINESS 


HE number of foreign visitors 
to Poland increases each year. 
The statistics show that, during 
the first nine months of 1958, some 
81,500 guests from 27 countries 
visited this country. The majority 
of them were from the West, only 
36,000 having come from the so- 
cialist countries. The total figure 
exceeds by 15 thousand the number 
of foreigners who visited Poland 
during the same period in 1957. 
These thousands of visitors 
comprised not only tourists but 
also — particularly during the last 
quarter — businessmen and those 
interested in the prospects of eco- 
nomic or scientific co-operation. 
One such guest was Signor En- 
rico Mattei, President of the Ente 
Nazionale Idrocarburi, the state- 





owned natural-gas and petroleum 
enterprise of Italy; it is a go-ahead, 
vigorous firm showing a great deal 
of initiative in its activities. Signor 
Mattei had been invited to War- 
saw by the Polish Institute of 
International Affairs. He had heard 
of the discoveries of large reserves 
of natural gas near Rzeszéw and 
of the search being made for 
petroleum in Poland; he came here 
to acquaint himself at first hand 
with the plans for the development 
of Polish petro-chemistry in the 
next few years. 

November saw a short visit by 
General Lazaro Cardenas, a former 
President of Mexico (1934—1940). 
He was accompanied by his son, 
Sefior C. Cardenas; Sefior A. Ca- 
rillo, a formes Vice-President of 
Mexico City; Sefior I. G. Tellez, 
a former Rector of Mexico Uni- 
versity and former Minister of 
Education, Sefior A. G. Morphy 
and Sefior C. Buenrostro. General 
Cardenas was received by the Pre- 
sident of the Council of State, Mr 
Aleksander Zawadzki; Professors 
Stanistaw Kulezyfski and Oskar 
Lange were also present. 

At the beginning of December 
a delegation of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (established 
in 1957) arrived in Warsaw. The 
delegation was headed by the 
Chairman of the Agency’s Council 
of Governors, Sefior Carlos Ber- 
nardes. 
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One of the most important tasks 


of the Agency; is to arrange for the | 
exchange of information and expe- | 
rience. The delegation came to Po- 
land in connection with a confe- | 


rence devoted to these problems 
which it is planned to hold in 
Warsaw in 1959. 


The delegation was received by 
Mr Piotr Jaroszewicz, Deputy 
Prime Mimister, and also had talks 
with a number of other people. 
Several excursions to different 
parts of the country were arranged, 
among them a tour of the first 
Polish atomic reactor “Eve” at 
Swierk, near Warsaw, which went 
into operation in the summer of 
1958. 

Nineteen Polish scientists have 
received, or are soon to receive 
scholarships from the Agency to 
enable them to work and study the 
methods used in atomic research 
centres in Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Yougoslavia, Switzerland, 
and the U.S.A. 


Another important guest in Po- 
land in December was Senhor 
Barbosa da Silva, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Head of the Econo- 
mic Department in the Brazilian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. As a 
result of the talks which Senhor 
da Silva held at the Polish Mi- 
nistry of Foreign Trade, both sides 
came to the conclusion that a long- 
run trade agreement between Po- 
land and Brazil would be welcome. 
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It appears that there is a good 
possibility of increasing the volume 
of trade ana extending the range 
of goods exchanged between the 
two countries. Poland, for instance, 
could increase her exports of ma- 
chinery and ships, in exchange for 
a larger amount of raw materials 
from Brazil. A week after Senhor 
de Silva’s visit a motor-ship of 
6,000 DWT, ordered by Brazil, was 
launched in the Szczecin shipyards. 
It was named Cabo Orange. 
L. K. 


POLISH VISITS 
TO THE U.S.A. 


URING the last three months 

several Polish delegations have 
visited the United States either in 
order to study the organization of 
industry or to purchase goods. One 
of them was a delegation of the 
Polish chemical industry, headed 
by Mr Bronistaw Taban, Vice-Min- 
ister of the Chemical Industry, 
which went on a six-week tour of 
the United States in the summer; 
in October a group of experts 
crossed the ocean to buy medical 
instruments and apparatus, while 
in November Mr Bolesiaw Jaszczuk 
led a parliamentary delegation. 

The chemists were especially 
interested in petro-chemistry, since 
they are engaged in drafting a 
long-term plan for the development 


of this branch of industry, to cover 
the next fifteen years. 

The great deposits of sulphur 
and important reserves of natural 
gas which have recently been dis- 
covered in this country open com- 
pletely new perspectives for the 
Polish chemical industry. 

In an interview for a Warsaw 
paper Mr Taban described the 
American achievements in this 
field, which are particularly im- 
posing for the boldness of their 
technical solutions. He felt that the 
Polish delegation had gained much 
by their stay in the States and 
would be able to draw practical 
conclusions from their observa- 
tions. 

The second delegation purchased 
a million dollars’ worth of medical 
equipment under the terms of the 
American loan granted to Poland 
in 1958. This was spent on modern 
medical and laboratory instru- 
ments, apparatus for diagnostic use 
and experimental work and elec- 
tro-medical equipment. Another 1.2 
million dollars went for 5 thousand 
litres of anti-Poliomyelitis vaccine. 

The parliamentary delegation 
was composed of Mr B. Jaszczuk, 
Vice-Chairman of the Economic 
Planning Commission and Minister 
without Portfolio, Mr F. Modrzew- 
ski, Vice-Minister of Foreign Trade 
and Messrs T. Ilezuk, F. Widy-Wir- 
ski and W. Spychalski, deputies 
to the Sejm. Mr Jaszczuk said be- 








fore departure that the aim 
of the visit was to gain insight into 
American economic and cultural 
problems. The delegation, which 
was received with warmth and 
hospitality by various American 
circles, toured a large part of the 
country: several industrial centres, 
large urban communities and inte- 
resting rural areas; they saw 
a great deal and to good purpose. 
At a press conference, organized 
after the delegation’s return, Mr 
Jaszczuk mentioned as particularly 
noteworthy the large-scale use of 
prefabricated elements in Ameri- 
can housing construction and the 
application of plastics in interior 
decoration. 
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“From the meetings with Ame- 
ricans in all walks of life” — said 
Mr Jaszczuk — “members of the 
delegation carried away the im- 
pression that the American nation 
sincerely wants peace. There is also 
wide understanding for the Polish 
standpoint on the German question. 
Numerous tokens of goodwill for 
our nation were observed by mem- 
bers of our party on _ several 
occasions...” 

Return visits of American dele- 
gations to Poland are expected; 
it is intended to prepare as 
pleasant a reception for the guests 
as that extended to the Polish 
delegation in the U.S.A. 

L. K. 
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SOCIETY AND LAW 


PARLIAMENTARY CHRONICLE 


N early autumn Polish parliamentary life began once more. In October 

alone, about thirty sittings of the various Sejm committees were held. 
Some of these sittings were devoted to a preliminary analysis of new bills, 
the rest to supervision of the activity of the Government and other admi- 
nistrative authorities, which is one the principal tasks of the Sejm. In many 
cases, committees were examining the execution of the budget and the State 
Economic Plan by the various ministries during the first eight or nine 
months of 1958. Ministers in charge of the departments concerned as a rule 
attended the sittings to give the deputies additional information and 
explanations. 

Discussions were often heated. Deputles did not mince their words in 
pointing out defects and shortcomings in the work of the administrative 
authorities, “We haven’t met here”, one of the deputies said “to distribute 
diplomas of merit.” All these sittings are intended to serve as a means 
of de facto supervision. The execution of the budget and the State Economic 
Plan for 1958 is not. yet completed, so that no final evaluation of work done 
is possible. For this reason, such de facto supervision is entrusted to the 
Sejm committees and not to the plenary session of the Sejm. In examining 
the financial activity of the administrative organs in question, the committees 
do not therefore express final approval or disapproval, in the form of 
a vote of confidence or its opposite. But they are entitled — and here we 
touch upon the problem of de facto supervision — in pointing out defects 
and shortcomings in the work of the administrative authorities, to indicate 
future methods of action, to define tasks and demand their implementation. 
In short they may induce the ministries, and finally the Government as 
a whole, to execute the budget and the Economic Plan in the manmer 
outlined by: the committees. 

Let us considerer several examples. For instance, the Committee on Light 
Industry, Handicrafts and Work Co-operatives considered the report on the 
activities of the establishments under the Ministry of Light Industry. It found 
the report satisfactory with regard to the value of goods produced, but poin- 
ted out that consumers’ needs have not been met to the extent planned. The 
Committee recommended that changes be made in the structure of produc- 
tion still before the end 1958. The Health and Physical Culture Committee re- 
ported critically on the insufficient increase in the number of beds in state 
hospitals; this is primarily to be attributed to the fact that local councils do 
not fully utilize their budgetary means. The Education and Science Committee 
found, among other things, that difficulties in the carrying out of school build- 
ing programme are caused by a lack of knowledge of the regulations on the 
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part of heads of schools and educational workers. The Internal Trade 
Committee approved the report of the Ministry of Internal Trade, but at the 
same time drew attention to the insufficient range of goods on the market and 
recommended that a wider assortment be produced. 

Since we have raised the delicate question of the administrative com- 
petences of legislative bodies, we ought to ask what effect such debates 
of the Sejm committees have — what is the legal force of their decisions? 
These committee debates are usually followed by the adoption of brief 
resolutions known as desiderata, The present Sejm has (since March 1957) 
adopted at its committee sittings about 1,400 such desiderata. Their strictly 
legal force is insignificant, because the Government or the minister concer- 
ned may disregard them. They are recommendations, which have no binding 
force. But the part these desiderata play in the political scheme of things 
is in fact enormous. The adoption of a desideratum on a certain subject 
brings the issue into the open and thus helps to make it public knowledge. 
Further, the Government (or the minister concerned) is obliged by law 
to state its (or his) opinion on the desideratum in question. It may be 
rejected, if so the reason why must be given. Sometimes such Government 
explanations give rise to further debates at committee sittings and to the 
putting forward of new desiderata by the committee. 

On October 31, the Council of State opened the fourth session of the 
present Sejm. This means that from that date the Council of State may 
neither issue decrees having the force of legislative acts nor make any 
changes in the Cabinet. It has these competences only while the Sejm is not 
in session. 

The first plenary sitting of the autumn session was held on November 5. 
After prolonged and occasionally heated debates the Sejm adopted two bills 
(discussed in the preceding issue of Polish Perspectives): on higher education 
and on the organization of the Bar. Further, the results of by-elections in 
two districts, MySlenice and OleSnica, were confirmed as valid. In conformity 
with the Sejm’s election rules, by-elections take place when more than one 
third of the seats in an electoral district are vacant. In the MySlenice 
district 80 per cent of the electorate voted, and in the Oleénica district, over 
95 per cent. This in spite of the fact that both the vigour of campaigning 
and the interest of the electorate is usually a good deal less at by-elections 
than at a general election. This time two candidates stood for each of the 
seats, The attendance proves in a most convincing way how much importance 
Polish citizens attach to the work of the Sejm, the supreme state authority 
in the Polish People’s Republic. 

A, G. 
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ECONOMY AND LIFE 


A SCUTTLE-FULL OF COAL 


OLAND will be in need of large quantities of coal for many years to 

come: to satisfy the demands for electrical energy, to develop the che- 
mical and metallurgical industries, as well as for export. That is why the 
country is now facing the difficult task of fully exploiting the coal resour- 
ces in the area of Rybnik in Upper Silesia. To achieve this the existing 
mines will have to be modernized and 23 new ones built. The coal re- 
sources of this district are estimated at 11 miliard tons, in an area of 
about 700 square kilometres — a part of which (220 square kilometres) 
is already under exploitation. 

The old Rybnik mines do not contain methane; the average thickness 
of their seams is only a few metres and the total wealth of the coal de- 
posits amounts to 3,271 milliard tons gross weight. In order to increase the 
output of these mines, large sums must be invested for their development 
and expansion. 

In the eight years between 1959 and 1967, coal production will increa- 
se considerably. By 1967 the mines are expected to produce about 12 
million tons annually. 

The output of ROW (the Rybnik Coal District) will then play an im- 
portant part in coal production in Poland. 

Various geological investigations have been carried out in this area in 
order to find the most suitable sites for the new mines. The investigations 
have shown that the geological structure of the ROW is not homogeneous. 
Apart from the two large coal basins of Jejkowice and Chwalowice, there 
is a separate tectonic area at Jastrzab. In the territory between Debiensko 
and Zory there are layers of salt 20—60 metres thick at a depth of 
140—240 metres. The whole area underground is one of water and shif- 
ting sand. The main difference between these mines and those already 
existing is in the amount of gas they contain. 


The problem of exploiting the 23 new mines involves such important 
auxiliary services as transport, electrification, water supply, the installat- 
ion of new workshops and equiment and the building of industrial esta- 
blishments and houses. 
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In transport, existing services will be expanded and new ones provi- 
ded. There will be new railway lines, stations, and sidings, fast electric 
trains, transport depots, trolleybuses and additional roads. The cost of the 
railway sidings alone is estimated at about 171 million zlotys. 

At the moment there are five electric power stations, with a total ca- 
pacity of 7 MW. They are of an old type and not economical to run. Be- 
cause of this a new power station is to be built, probably at Zory, on 
a site covering 60,000 square metres. ; 

The Rybnik District is poor in water, and the mines will have to be 
supplied with large quantities — about 89,000 cubic metres per day. Lake 
Goczatkowice, which is connected by pipeline with Rybnik, will therefore 
have an important part to play here. 

The degree of mechanization of all the mines in the ROW has already 
been calculated: the pits will be 80 per cent mechanized, loading — 40 per 
cent and transportation — 100 per cent. 
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The most important question, alongside the problems of a purely tech- 
nical nature, is that of the labour force. It is estimated that until 1980, by 
which time all the ROW mines will have been completed, a labour force 
of 60,000 will be needed. This should be met by population increases and 
the influx of workers from other parts of the country. Increased efficien- 
cy should reduce the number of workers required. 

This problem makes it necessary to expand housing facilities and to 
construct new workers’ settlements close to the mines, which should 
provide about 13,000 new flats. Development plans for nearby towns for 
the next few years are as follows: Raciborz — flats for about 28,000 new 
inhabitants, Wodzislaw — 27,000, Rybnik — 26,000, Boguszowice — 12,000, 
Leszezyny — 15,000. There is also to be a new town, on the same pattern 
as Nowe Tychy, at Pawlowice, which will house 70,000 people. 

It is obvious that the development of the ROW district is bound to re- 
quire enormus investment capital. The amount estimated is 12.5 milliard 
dlotys. At the moment the country cannot afford to devote such an outlay 
to so intensive an industrialization of one region only. But there is a way 
out of these difficulties: credits from those countries which are vitally in- 
terested in the development of the Rybnik industrial centre, Czechoslova- 
kia and the German Democratic Republic. 

What profit will such an enormous investment outlay ultimately pro- 
vide for the country? The production plans of the new mines provide us 
with the answers. They assume that: 

(1) The daily output of one worker will be between 1,000 and 1,600 
kilogrammes, with an average of 1,350 kilogrammes. This is worth noting, 
as the present average daily output of a Rybnik miner is only 1,238 kilo- 
grammes. 

(2) The daily production of the highly gaseous mines will amount to 
52,700 tons, of the moderately gaseous ones — 15,000 tons, of the non-ga- 
seous ones also 15,000 tons. Thus the total coal output per day will be 
82,000 tons. 

If we assume that the average number of working days in a year is 
310, we arrive at a yearly output for the new mines of 25.5 million tons of 
coal. If we add to this the yearly output of 12 million tons from the mines 
already working, we many conclude that the yearly output ofe the ROW 
will amount to 37.5 million tons. This will be at least one third of total 
coal production in Poland, and it will exert a considerable influence on 
the economic structure of the country. 

A. M. 
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DISCUSSION ON PRICES 


HE principal topic of discussion in economic subjects in the Polish 

weeklies during November were the so-called “concealed” price 
increases. 

The consumer market is affected by two kinds of price changes, 
The first is the direct result of official price regulation. The second 
arises indirectly, out of changes in the ranges of goods available. This 
form of price rise occurs particularly in the case of manufactured goods, 
It can come about in two ways. Either through the introduction of 
more expensive classes of goods, while the cheaper products are held 
back from the market — even though the demand for them continues; 
or else new ranges of’ goods are sold, at prices that are dispropor- 
tionately high in comparison with the prices of similar products pre- 
viously on the market. Naturally, it is extremely difficult to put one’s 
finger on these concealed price increases. According to data given 
by the Central Statistical Office, as reported by the newspaper Zycie 
Warszawy (No. 263/1958), the overall price index for consumer goods 
in August 1958 was 3 per cent higher than a year earlier, and only 
0.6 per cent higher than in December 1957. This index however covers 
certain official price increases, particularly for services, and decreases 
in other prices, especially of some seasonal farm products (there was 
a bumper crop of fruit and vegetables in 1958). Nevertheless one of the 
participants in the discussion, J. Strumifski, chairman of the State 
Prices Commission, was certainly correct in saying that the public was 
interested in and anxious over this problem. 

Without going into an analysis of the economic origins of these 
concealed increases, Professor Bronislaw Minc, in the weekly Polityka 
(No 45 of November 8, 1958), started the discussion on these phenomena, 
to which the daily newspapers had been calling attention for some 
time: 

“In spite of the fact that there are still shortages of a number of 
commodities, in general the market situation is marked by the achie 
vement of overall equilibrium and a substantial improvement in the 
balance of supply and demand in particular sectors. 

“This means that, as far as the present market situation is concerned, 
in comparison with the past, the factors producing price movement 
have diminished considerably. Nevertheless the price movement conti- 
nues by means of changes in the range of products manufactured. 
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A simple conclusion emerges from this: the reasons for the upward 
movement of prices lie not so much in the market situation as in the 
so-called changes in model, i.e. simply in changes made over the past 
few years in the system of management of enterprises and bonuses for 
employees. To a great extent these changes have heightened the tendency 
towards raising prices that had existed previously also in socialist 
enterprises. 

“It was undoubtedly correct to transfer the bulk of the planning of 
the ranges of products to the enterprises. But at the same time the 
system of bonuses for the managers of the enterprises, for fulfilment 
of the plan in terms of value, remained, and in addition. a factory 
fund was introduced on the basis of an increase in profits. There are 
various ways of getting higher profits. One way is the difficult road 
of technical progress, reduction of costs and a real increase in output. 
There is also a much easier way, that of pushing up prices by changing 
the pattern of the range of products manufactured. And this latter road 
has not been blocked. It is significant that in mid-1957 the system 
of bonuses for reduction of production costs was eliminated in industry, 
even though this system, imperfect as it was, had brought positive 
results; it was replaced by the system of works funds based on profits. 

“The faulty system of evaluating the work of the enterprises and 
the payment of the employees gives rise to contradictions between 
the interests of the enterprise and the interests of sociey and the na- 
tional economy; it pushes the managers of the enterprises on to the 
risky path of concealed price increases.” 

In conclusion the author calls for the consideration of three pro- 
posals. 

(1) Changes in the principles of bonuses for the managers of enter- 
prises — these should be awarded not for carrying out the production 
plan in terms of value but for economic progress, i.e. absolute rise 
in output and reduction of costs. 

(2) Changes in the principle according to which the works fund is 
alloted — not according to profit but to more concrete achievements 
(reduction of costs, increase in productivity). 

(3) Changes in the basis of the evaluation of the results of the work 
of the manufacturing enterprises — not according to output produced 
but according to output sold. 

Many opponents have taken issue with this article by Professor 
Minc, J. Strumiriski, writing in Polityka (No. 47 of November 22, 1958), 
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states that Professor Minc completely underestimates the influence 
of the lack of market equilibrium on the concealed price increases. 
Taking the case of textiles as his example, he points out: 

“In 1958 the average prices of textiles in the warehouses of the 
retail trade are much higher than the factory prices of current output 
(e.g. woollens, in the first six months of 1958, 250 zlotys per metre 
as compared to 186 zlotys). This means that the saturation of the market 
is forcing the industry, through the apparatus of trade orders, to produce 
cheaper grades. All of this does not mean that the incentives operating 
in industry and the plan targets amount to nothing. On the contrary, 
in conditions of production monopoly these enterprises can defend 
themselves even against a clear-cut market trend and can delay the 
process of adaptation to the market even in opposition to the interests 
of society. The task of the superior organs, the trade apparatus and the 
price-setting bodies, is to accelerate the adaptation to the market. 
This process however could and in fact did take place above all as 
a result of objective conditions of improvement in the economic 
situation. 

“...It would seem that all of these facts indicate that concealed changes 
in prices are the offspring of a shortage of commodities. Once the 
market is saturated such price changes must stop, whatever the system 
of incentives. One or other system of incentives can delay or accelerate 
this process but never reverse it... 

“As for the incentives proposed by Comrade Minc, without going 
into their merits, I shall limit myself to the statement that they too 
can also indirectly give rise to a tendency to produce commodities that 
the market does not need, at least not in that quantity. But these will 
not be commodities of high profit but such as offer the greatest reduc- 
tion in costs during the given year. It seems that the system of incentives 
should not be underestimated but it should not be overestimated either.” 

The ideas of Professor Minc are also refuted by Grzegorz Pisarski in 
Zycie Gospodarcze (Economic Life, No. 47 of November 23, 1958). He 
argues along lines somewhat different from those of Struminski (he 
fully appreciates the value of incentives), although he accepts the basic 
principle of the decisive significance of the market situation and the 
saturation of the market, and supports Strumifski in his description 
of the development of the situation in the years 1957—1958. But Pisarski 
develops his argument to a point beyond that reached by Strumirski: 

“It would seem too risky to ascribe all the excessive tendencies of the 
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enterprises to restrict the production of cheaper and to expand the 
production of more expensive ranges of goods to a desire to increase 
the works fund, which is based on profit. For they may also just as 
well be the result of an initially incorrect evaluation by trade of the 
influence of rises in the income of the population on shifts in the pattern 
of demand. If however the point is only to establish more accurately 
the degree to which the desire to increase the works fund has become 
the cause of unjustified (from the point of view of the market) changes 
in the range of products, then some light can be thrown on this by an 
investigation carried out by the Ministry of Finance into the allocations 
to the Works Fund in 1957. It shows quite clearly that deliberate shifting 
of the range of products was not a major item in the overall efforts to 
increase the size of the works fund. Of the enterprises where there 
were incorrect allocations to the works fund, only 14 per cent had done 
this by changing the range of products. In the remaining 86 per cent 
of the enterprises concerned it was found that the production plans 
and accumulation plans had been lowered and the production costs 
incorrectly calculated.” 

Pisarski accepts Minc’s suggestion that production sold and not 
just output should be taken as the basis for evaluation of the fulfil- 
ment of the planned targets. However he is strongly opposed to all his 
other conclusions: 

“All of this means that there is every reason to say that the tendency 
still evident from time to time of making changes in the range of 
products contrary to the needs of the market is on the wane; that we 
have at our disposal a number of measures which can, to a still greater 
extent, induce the enterprises to take into account the requirements of 
the market. 

“In this situation it must seem simply paradoxical to propose that 
the works fund should not be based on profits but on achievements in 
reducing production costs and on increases in productivity. It is a known 
fact that costs can be ‘reduced’ and productivity ‘increased’ quite 
‘perfectly’ by turning out unwanted and unattractive products and by 
reducing the quality of the products. Not to mention the fact that the 
comparability of the level of costs and productivity is quite problema- 
tical, especially in conditions where there is a growing differentiation 
of the range of products, which — in view of the improved market 
Situation and the rising ‘competition’ between enterprises — must be 
taken seriously into account.” 
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Pisarski then goes on to note that “there can be no talk of independ- 
ent determination of prices by the enterprise in cases where the 
articles are basic to the market supply as well as in those fields where 
conditions are close to being monopolistic”. However of decisive signi- 
ficance to the stabilisation of prices — in every field — is the consoli- 
dation of the overall as well as the sectional equilibrium of the market. 
“A correct evaluation of the influence of the stabilised market situation 
and the changes in the methods of management on the shaping of prices 
is exceptionally important. For there are some people who, seeing the 
source of the rise in prices in the changes made in the methods of 
managing' the economy, are trying to undermine the correctness of all 
the reforms already carried out and those drafted by the Twelfth Ple- 
num of the Central Committee of the P.U.W.P.” 

In the long run, the author concludes, “the decisive factor in the 
stabilisation of the market is most likely to be the proper fixing of the 
index of the division of the national income between investment and 
consumption in the years 1959—1965. 

“The fact is fully appreciated and taken into account in the Draft 
Directives for the development of the Polish People’s Republic during 
the years 1959—1965, endorsed by the Twelfth Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the P.U.W.P., accepting an investment programme that 
corresponds to our development possibilities and our real capability of 
accumulating investment capital.” 

K. W. 
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THE LONG-RANGE PLAN TRADE FAIRS 





Poland is the first of the socialist 
countries to have worked out a long- 
range economic plan for the years 
1960—1975. Needless to say, the plan 
has not yet taken final shape and 
will be improved upon as its imple- 
mentation proceeds. However its 
scope, even at the prosent stage, is 
extremely wide and lays down the 
main lines along which the Polish eco- 
nomy is to develop. The plan is still 
under discussion. At a special session 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences its 
principal initiator, Professor Kalecki, 
is to give a report on its outlines. 


As a result of the recent decen- 
tralization of internal trade many 
new problems have arisen. There is 
a need to find new links between 
commerce and industry; this has gi- 
ven rise to the organization of va- 
rious domestic fairs — leather fairs, 
footwear fairs, etc. many of which 
have recently been noted in Poland. 
The fact that Polish industry has 
undergone a change and has entered 
upon a new phase is borne out by 
the great flexibility with which it 
adapts itself to the demands of the 
market. Thus serial production of one 
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pattern in the footwear industry has 
been reduced from a minimum output 
of 30,000 pairs to 5,000 pairs. Special 
workshops have even been set up in 
certain factories to produce 500 pairs 
of one pattern. This development may 
be understood if one remembers that 
this industry has to face keen com- 
petition from craftsmen. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


At the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
an Institute of Economic Research 
has been set up which has already 
undertaken a number of interesting 
investigations. The first was an 
enquiry into the profitability of Po- 
lish export and import trade. Ana- 
lytic work in this field is handicap- 
ped by the differences between 
home and world prices. Despite the 
difficulties entailed about 80 per cent 
of the total volume of Polish export 
trade has been examined in the light 
of its profitability and much research 
work has been done on the struc- 
ture of imports. 


DEVELOPMENT IN LOWER SILESIA 


The progress of industry in the 
Western territories has involved the 
expansion of urban centres. At pre- 
sent 34 towns in Lower Silesia have 
a population larger than in 1939. For 
example: the populations of Brzeg 
Dolny (centre of the fats industry) 
and Bogatynia (brown coal) have 
doubled since 1938; in Waltbrzych — 
the main centre for brown coal — 
the increase has been 70 per cent. 
Of the textile centres, the population 
of Bielawa has increased by 30 per 
cent, that of Dzierzonié6w by 40 per 
cent. Moreover a great many of the 
smaller towns, which were neglected 
during the preceding decade, are 
beginning to revive. 


SHIPPING AND SHIPYARDS 


The average tonnage of shipping 
under construction throughout the 
world is at present on the increase. 
Poland is endeavotring to keep pace 
with this. Three shipyards in Gdansk 
are the only ones in the country 
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which are equipped with a slipway 
for ships up to 40,000 TDW, as well 
as 4 slipways for ships up to 20,000 
TDW. But two new slipways for 
ships up to 25,000 TDW are being 
built in the Szczecin shipyards. They 
will shortly be ready for use. In 1959 
the Gdynia shipyards are to build 
a large dry dock. In its first stage 
the dock will be designed for ships 
up to 25,000 TDW, with a view to 
enlarging it for ships up to 65,000 
TDW. At the end of 1958 total ton- 
nage of ships built in Poland will 
reach a total of about 170,000 TDW, 
which according to the plan for 1960 
is to be increased to 265,000 TDW and 
according to that for 1965 to 437,000 
TDW. 


MACHINERY EXPORTS INCREASE 


The export of machinery and in- 
dustrial equipment from Poland is 
rising beyond all expectations. It has 
risen to some 40—45 per cent above 
that of 1957 and has reached the 
value of about 300 million dollars. 
In the last three years it has doubled. 
In 1956 machinery and industrial 
equipment constituted 11.9 per cent 
of total exports. In 1957 they made 
up nearly 20 per cent and this year 
will certainly come to about 27 per 
cent of total exports. This trend is 
expected to continue. It is expected 
that in 1958 the export of capital 
goods will be 2.5 times greater than 
in 1956 and will have reached a value 
of more than 600 million dollars. The 
estimates rest on a sound basis, since 
the greater part of the above amount 
is covered by long-term trade agree- 
ments concluded with the socialist 
countries. 


LOCAL BUDGETING 


The independence of local govern- 
ment bodies in Poland was a fiction 
as long as they remained financially 
dependent on the Central Govern- 
ment. Until almost two years ago 
local councils were almost entirely 
financed out of the central budget. 
In 1959 80 per cent of the budget of 
rural community councils will be co- 
vered by their own revenues and 
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only 20 per cent by subsidies. At the 
same time the general scope of their 
budgets and their share in the total 
state budget is expanding. Relying on 
their own resources, national councils 
are able to solve many of their own 
economic and cultural problems inde- 
pendently. 


POTASSIUM SALTS IN KLODAWA 


The whole of the demand for po- 
tassium fertilizers in Poland is co- 
vered by imports from the German 
Democratic Republic. In 1960 howe- 
ver a potassium salt mine in Kloda- 
wa near Inowroclaw is to be opened. 
The construction of the mine has 
been delayed as a result of a faulty 
geological survey. The latest explo- 
rations have revealed that the depo- 
sits there amount to approximately 
15 million tons of potassium salts and 
20 million tons of rock salt. 


WAGES FUND IN FOUNDRIES 


During 1958 new regulations con- 
cerning the wages fund have come 
into force. Bonuses for enterprises 
and their workers no longer depend 
on whether the production plan has 
been carried out or the planned pro- 
fits have materialised but on whether 
and to what degree efficiency has 
improved as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The results of the new 
scheme were observed when payments 
into the wages fund for the first six 
months of the present year were 
made. The quota of the fund for one 
worker ranges from 265 zlotys in 
the Zawiercie foundry to 1562 zlotys 
in the Szczecin foundry. Taking the 
majority of foundries into considera- 
tion we find the average quota falls 
between 421 and 703 zlotys. Final fi- 
gures are not yet available. These will 
be released at the end of the year. 
It is however considered that, thanks 
to the new scheme, the wages fund 
gives a better indication of the real 
achievements of the enterprise. 


YOUNG WORKERS 


The proper training of workers for 
their future jobs is now under dis- 
cussion in Poland. A decision taken 
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by the Council of Ministers regulates 
many of these problems. Two princi- 
ples are binding. A youth cannot be. 
gin vocational training before he has 
completed seven classes at school. To 
become a fully privileged worker he 
must first go through a definite term 
of training during which he is paid 
apprentices’ rates. At the end of his 
apprenticeship he must sit an exa- 
mination. It is also laid down that 
the enterprise should make it possi- 
ble for the trainees to continue their 
theoretical education outside the esta- 
blishment. Up to the age of 16 wor- 
king hours are 36 a week, 18 of 
which are designated for theoretical 
education off the premises. The wor- 
king hours of a youth over 16 years 
of age are 46 a week, of which as 
before 18 are allotted for education 
off the premises. These 18 hours are 
paid for at the same rates as the 
working hours and the employers are 
bound to check whether their trainees 
are progressing in their studies 
(which is of course in their own inte- 
rest). 


CEGIELSKI — SULZER 


In the Cegielski Works in Poznaf 
the first 6-cylinder Diesel marine 
engine, of 7,800, HP has been assem- 
bled. The engine, made under Sulzer 
licence, is intended for use in small 
ships of 10,000 TDW produced in the 
Gdansk shipyards. After tests lasting 
several months it has proved its 
seaworthiness. By 1960 the Cegielski 
Works expect to be building these 
engines from parts made entirely in 
Poland. 


DEMOGRAPHIC INVESTIGATIONS 


Very interesting demographic in- 
vestigations are at present being car- 
ried out in various parts of the 
country. Interesting results have been 
obtained in the voivodship of Cra- 
cow. It is one of the most densely 
populated areas, where small peasant 
holdings predominate in agriculture 
and industrial development is pro- 
gressing rapidly.» These conditions 
exert a strong influence on the life 
of the population. A cross-section of 
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the urban and rural population 
shows a constantly increasing gap be- 
tween the ages of the rural and the 
urban population, as more young 
people desert the countryside for the 
towns. One highly important problem 
facing the province arises out of the 
fact that 106,000 people travel from 
the country to their work in the 
towns — 30,000 to Cracow alone. As 
a result, many workers change their 
jobs frequently — in the course of 
a year roughly one fifth of those 
employed in the industries in the 
voivodship move from one job to 
another. Further investigations are 
being carried out into agricultural 
organization, in order to establish 
how many people are employed in 
agriculture in the province and how 
many are in fact at the moment 
required. 


HANDICRAFTS FOR EXPORT 


For some time it has been appa- 
rent that there is a demand abroad 
for Polish craftsmen-made articles. 
A special foreign trade enterprise, 
*Prodimex”, has been set up to orga- 
nize exports, but tax regulations have 
hampered development. Craftsmen 
ere taxed according to their turno- 
ver, and the rapid rise in the scale of 
taxation after a certain point dis- 
courages the craftsmen from maxi- 
mum ‘production. New regulations ha- 
ve however recently been introduced 
differentiating production for the ho- 
me market from that for export and 
introducing various tax exemptions. 
In addition, those working for export 
will be better provided with raw ma- 
terials, which will induce producers 
to raise their output. 


RURAL CONSUMPTION 


Systematic investigations into the 
budgets of worker’s families are now 
being carried out. Until nowy very 
little has been known in detail about 
rural consumption. Recently the In- 
stitute of the Economy of Agriculture 
published the results of investigations 
undertaken in the years 1952—1956 
which covered 1,400 peasant holdings 
It is interesting to note that although 
the farms vary in size and income, 
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what is spent on consumption for 
each member of the family is vir- 
tually the same. In the economic 
year 1955—56, on farms of 3 hecta- 
res or under, 4,980 zlotys were spent 
on each member of the family. On 
farms of up to 14 hectares the figure 
was 5,377 zlotys. Moreover, these 
expenses are close to those in wor- 
ker families of the middle income 
group. On average, peasants spent 
3,000 — 3,500 zlotys on food for each 
member of the family in 1955—56, 
whereas workers of the middle 
income-group spent 3,200 to 3,700 zlo- 
tys in 1957. Details of expenditure on 
food vary. In the country more milk 
and eggs, in the towns more meat, 
fat and sugar are consumed. The 
data are of course not fully compara- 
ble because they do not refer to 
exactly the same period. In 1957—58, 
as. a result of the new agricultural 
policy and a good harvest, rural con- 
sumption has increased considerably. 


THE WARSZAWA FOUNDRY 


The Warszawa steel foundry in 
Miociny, a suburb of the Capital, has 
already begun production. In Octo- 
ber 1958, the first consignment of 
steel was produced from its electri- 
cal furnace, the largest in Poland. 
It is planned that the construction 
of the foundry will be completed in 
1965. Another foundry which is to be 
intensively expanded in the new 
Five-Year Plan is the Lenin Plant, 
near Cracow. In 1956 it will produce 
3.5 milion tons of raw steel, as well as 
over 2 million tons of rolled pro- 
ducts. A rolling mill for production 
of thin sheet and a wire rope mill 
will be among the new installation 
to go into production. 


WAGE INCREASES IN 1958 


In 1958 the rate of increase in 
salaries and wages was slower than 
during the first two years of the 
present Five-Year Plan; the possi- 
bility of ensuring an equilibrium on 
the market depended on this re- 
straint. In the period from October 1, 
1956 to September 1, 1958, wages 
were increased by 15.9 milliard zlotys. 
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In 1956 the increase was 8.44 milliard 
zlotys; in 1957 — 5.54 milliard zlotys; 
in 1958 (to September 14) — 1.92 
milliard zlotys. 

The wage increases in the years 
1956 to 1958 involved 6.5 million 
people, ie. 94 per cent of those 
employed in the socialized economy. 

The figures of the increase in the 
wages fund, given above, do not take 
into consideration the increase in 
wages resulting from the increase in 
labour productivity, nor the payment 
of considerable sums out of the 
works fund. In 1957 the cash pay- 
ments out of the works fund amoun- 
ted to 800 million zlotys, and in 1958 
(on the basis of a provisional esti- 
mate) to about 3 milliard zlotys. 


INCREASE IN THE OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS FUND 


The raising of pensions and old- 
age pensions on July 1, 1958, involved 
an expenditure of 2.3 milliard zlotys 
per year. In 1958 the pensions fund 
amounted to 7.8 milliard zlotys, two- 
and-a-half times more than that of 
1955, when the fund amounted to 
about 3.07 milliard zlotys. 

The rise in pensions and old-age 
pensions and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the employment of those 
with a diminished working ability 
have together contributed to the 
success of the drive to remove 
excess employment. According to 
initial data, some eighty thousand 
people have retired as a result of 
the increase in pensions and old-age 
pensions. 


LIQUIDATING EXCESS 
EMPLOYMENT 


In 1956 the monthly average 
number of people employed in socia- 
lized industry increased, between 
January and August, by 119,757 
persons. In the corresponding period 
of 1957 the number of those employed 
increased by 55,129 persons. In August 
1958, on the other hand, the monthly 
average number of people employed 
had decreased, since January, by 
47,332 (in January the monthly ave- 
rage number of persons employed 
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in the whole of the socialized indu- 
stry amounted to 2,923,580, in August 
— to 2,876,248). 

The monthly average number of 
people employed in August 1958 was 


15,725 less than that in August 1957, | 


Here it must be remembered that 
the 1958 production plan was higher 
than that of 1957, - while the 
general production index for the first 
six months of this year was about 
ten per cent higher than the level 
of production in the first six months 
of 1957. 

At the same time, the number of 
full-time administrative workers, 
boh central and local (excluding the 
judiciary) decreased by over 64 
thousand in 1957—1958, i.e. by nearly 
a quarter of their number at the end 
of 1956. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


One of the reasons for cutting 
down the excess of employment in 
the national economy and reducing 
the number of full-time workers in 
the Civil Service is to encourage the 
workers to look for work in those 
branches which still suffer from 
a lack of hands. So far the changes 
in employment have only partly 
satisfied this demand. In July 1958 
there were over 170 thousand situ- 
ations registered with the employment 
offices as vacant in the various 
bramches of the national economy, 
including about 35 thousand posi- 
tions for women, as against some 
28.5 thousand persons seeking work, 
including over 19 thousand women, 
registered by the same offices. Thus 
so far the elimination of excess 
employment and the reduction of the 
number of full-time state employees 
has not only not increased the 
number of persons seeking work, 
but, on the contrary, the general 
development of the national econo- 
my has created a larger number of 
new situations than the number of 
persons in search of work. 


MORE TECHNICIANS 


The number of engineers and tech- 
nicians employed in the national 
economy of Poland has increased 
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from 48 thousand in 1938 to 218 
thousand in 1956. 


WORK FOR INVESTMENT 


Before the war, the branches of 
the Polish national economy which 
worked for investment needs (such 
as the machine-building industry, 
the building materials industry, the 
building industry) employed less 
than one-tenth of the total of those 
employed outside agriculture. Today 
more than one and a half million 
people are working directly for 
investment needs, i.e. more than 20 
per cent of the total number of per- 
sons employed outside agriculture. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL CENTRES 


At present there are about 15 
thousand agricultural centres in the 
Polish countryside, comprising over 
0 thousand peasant holdings. They 
contribute to the development of 
agricultural production by providing 
their members with facilities for 
collective use of the means of pro- 
duction, by organizing machine cen- 

meadow-growing groups, cen- 
tres for the production of building 
materials, etc. 


POST-WAR INCREASE 
IN CONSUMPTION 


The consumption of staple foods 
inPoland has considerably increased, 
compared with the state of things 
in the years 1933 to 1937. The great 
inequalities which used to exist 
between the level of nutrition of the 
different strata of society have been 
eliminated. In particular, great pro- 
gress has been made in the level of 
nutrition of the poorest strata of 
both the rural and urban popula- 
tions. 

The structure of nutrition has also 
improved. The per capita consump- 
tion of sugar has increased from 
a yearly average of 9.6 kgs in the 
years 1933 to 1937, to an average of 
26.5 kgs in 1957; the consumption of 
meat — from 17 kgs to 39.4 kgs; of 
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milk (together with dairy products) 
from 262 litres in 1938 to 347 litres 
in 1957. 


The consumption of a number of 
textile articles has also increased. 
The per capita consumption of cotton 
fabrics has increased, on average, 
from 9.5 metres in the 1933 to 1937 
period to 19.2 metres in 1957; that 
of woollens — from 1 metre to 2.7 
metres; of artificial silk — from 0.5 
metre to 3.1 metres. 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1956—1960) 
IN INDUSTRY 


The production of Polish socia- 
lized industry increased by a yearly 
average of about 9.5 per cent be- 
tween 1956 and 1958. This makes it 
reasonable to assume that the 
increase in the value of industrial 
output of 49 per cent, put forward 
in the Five-Year Plan, will be sur- 
passed by about 3 per cent. This 
will be achieved above all by a more 
rapid increase in the production of 
consumer goods than had been 
planned. 


In the production of capital goods 
the targets of the Five-Year Plan 
will be met, as far as overall value 
is concerned. In certain important 
fields the planned tasks will not 
be fulfilled; in others they will be 
exceeded. It is foreseen, for example, 
that in 1960 the production of steel 
will amount to 64 million tons, as 
against a planned 7 million; the 
production of sulphuric acid — to 
668 thousand tons, instead of the 
planned 723 thousand; that of nitrate 
fertilizers — to 270 thousand tons, 
as against a planned 298 thousand. 
At the same time, however, the 
aggregate tonnage of sea-going ships 
to be launched in 1960 will be 270 
thousand DWT, instead of a planned 
224 thousand DWT; 2,200 buses will 
be produced in 1960, instead of the 
planned figure of 1,600; 17,500 ma 
chine-tools will be produced, instead 
of the planned 16,500. It is expected 
that the planned increase in the 
production of building materials will 
be achieved in full. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN 
THE CURRENT FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


In the years 1956 to 1958 agricul- 
tural production developed success- 
fully. Cereal yields in the years 1956 
to 1958 were on average higher by 
some 0.5 per cent than those envi- 
saged in the Five-Year Plan, and 
reached an average level over the 
three years of 145 quintals per 
hectare (as against 11.4 quintals per 
hectare in the years 1934 to 1938 on 
what was then the territory of Po- 
land, and 13.7 quintals per hectare 
obtained in the same years on the 
present territory of Poland). 

As far as livestock breeding is 
concerned, the planned production, 
both of cattle and of milk, has been 
surpassed. It may be assumed that 
overall agricultural production in 
1960 will be, on soils of average 
fertility, slightly higher than had 
been assumed in the Five-Year Plan. 


HOUSING 
IN THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Over the last three years substan- 
tial progress has been made in hous- 
ing. It is estimated, on the basis of 
provisional data, that in 1958 some 
225 thousand rooms were made 
available in the cities and towns 
— some 47 per cent more than 
in 1956. There seems little doubt 
that the task of constructing a total 
of 1,200,000 rooms in the same loca- 
lities in the years 1956 to 1960 is 
fully possible. At the same time 
many more houses have recently 
been built in the countryside, as 
a result of the increase in the 
peasants’ cash imcomes and in the 
supply of building materials to the 
rural market. 


INVESTMENTS 
BETWEEN 1955 AND 1958 


Within the last three years invest- 
ment outlay in the national economy 
remained on a level slightly higher 
than that of 1955. The increase in 
investments in the years 1955 to 1958 
amounted to about 3 per cent in the 
national economy as a whole, and 
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to a yearly average of about 2 pe 
cent. This arose out of the necessity 
for increasing the supply of good; 
for immediate domestic consumption, 
decreasing investment i in 


order to improve the situation in| 


foreign trade, and reducing the 
Strain on the building materials 
industry on account of the large 
amount of materials being used for 
purposes of repair. The outlay in 
industry was devoted above all t 
the completion of projects already 
under way, in order to make large 
production capacity available for 
production purposes, particularly in 
the power and chemical industries 
and in the iron foundries. 


TRADE WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


The trade turnover between Po- 
land and Yugoslavia is increasing 
steadily, from 7 million dollars in 
1955 to about 50 million dollars in 
1958. The Agreement on Polish- 
Yugoslav Trade Exchange in 1959, 
signed in Belgrade in October 1958, 
provides for a further increase of 
about 20 per cent. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


In 1956, out of a total Polish po- 
pulation of 28.07 million people, there 
were 14.57 million ‘women. The 
number of persons then employed in 
the socialized economy, outside agri- 
culture, amounted to a total of 6,067.3 
thousand persons, of which 4,0503 
thousand were men and 2,017 thous- 
and women. 

At the moment over 2.5 million 
women are employed in the socialized 
economy outside agriculture. This is 
about one-third of the total number 
thus employed. 

At the end of 1956 the number of 
professionally active women with 
a university education amounted to 
55 thousand, of those with a second- 
ary education — to over 200 thous- 
and, while the number of skilled 
women workers was rather less than 
170 thousand. This means that every 
fifth woman working has _ been 
trained for her profession, while 
among men the ratio of skilled to 
unskilled workers is one to three. 
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PRODUCTION IN POLAND AGAINST A BACKGROUND 
OF WORLD PRODUCTION 


STEEL 


In 1937 the average world pro- 
duction of steel per capita amounted 
to 63 kgs, and the average production 
per capita in Poland — to 43 kgs, 
ie. 68 per cent of the world average. 

By 1957 the world average had 
risen to 105 kgs, while the Polish 
average had already reached 187 kgs, 
ie. 178 per cent of the world ave- 
rage. This means that the Polish 
average has increased by 335 per 
cent, the world average by 67 per 
cent. 


FUEL 


In 1937 the average world pro- 
duction of fuels (reckoned in terms 
of hard coal) amounted to 906 kgs 
per capita, and the average product- 
ion per capita in Poland — to 1,095 
kgs, ie. 121 per cent of the world 
average. 

By 1957 the world average had 
risen to 1,404 kgs (ie. by 55 per 
cent), and the Polish average — to 
3428 kgs (i.e. by 219 per cent), thus 
reaching 244 per cent of the average 
world level. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


In 1937 the world average in the 
production of electric power amount- 
ed to 209 KWH per capita, and the 
average production per capita in 
Poland — to 106 KWH, i.e. to 51 per 
cent of the world average. 

By 1957 the world average had 
tfeached 640 KWH (an imcrease of 
206 per cent), while the Polish ave- 


rage increased to 748 KWH (an in- 
crease of 606 per cent), 17 per cent of 
the world average. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


In 1937 the average world produc- 
tion of sulphuric acid per capita 
amounted to 8 kgs, and the average 
production per capita in Poland — 
to 5.3 kgs, ie. 66 per cent of the 
world average. 

By 1957 the world average per 
capita had increased to 14.7 kgs (i.e. 
by 84 per cent), and the Polish ave- 
rage — to 17.6 kgs (ie. by 232 per 
cent), 120 per cent of the world 
average. 


CEMENT 


In 1937 the average world pro- 
duction of cement per capita amount- 
ed to 38 kgs, and in Poland the 
equivalent figure was 37.5 kgs, i.e. 
98 per cent of the world average. 

By 1957 the world average had 
increased to 88 kgs (ie. by 132 per 
cent), and the Polish average — to 
159 kgs (by 324 per cent), 181 per 
cent of the world average. 


NATURAL 
AND ARTIFICIAL FIBRES 


In 1937 the average world product- 
ion of such goods per capita was 3.6 
kgs, and the Polish average pro- 
duction per capita — 3.5 kgs, i.e. 
97 per cent of the world average. 

By 1957 the world average had 
reached 4.4 kgs per capita (an increase 
of 22 per cent), while the Polish 
average was 8.4 kgs (an increase of 
140 per cent), i.e. 191 per cent of the 
world average. 









THOUSAND FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Nearly a thousand foreign 
students from 29 ‘different 
countries are at present study- 
ing in Poland. The most 
numerous are the Koreans and 
the Chinese. Many students 
come to Poland, not only from 
the Far East, but also from 
Africa and South America. 
Most of the students are 
studying technical subjects 
and medicine. 


The foreign students have 
the benefit of student hostels 
and canteens, Most of them 
have bursaries granted either 
by the Polish Government or 
by the governments of the 
other socialist countries; these 
are arranged on the basis of 
bilateral cultural agreements. 
Other students receive UNE- 
SCO bursaries, or those gran- 
ted by the International Union 
of Students. 


The foreign students are 
very popular with their Po- 
lish colleagues, who help them 
in many ways, especially in 
overcoming language difficul- 
ties. Multi-national holidays 
are arranged in beautiful parts 
of the country. Efforts are be- 
ing made at present to orga- 
nise foreign students’ commit- 
tees to deal with their affairs. 
It is proposed to establish 
later on a Foreign Students 
Council for the whole of Po- 
land. 


FACING THE FUTURE 


With an article, “Facing the 
Future’, published in the Po- 
lish weekly Przekr6j, Juliusz 
Kydrynfski won a half share 
of the prize offered by the 
Hachette publishing house in 
Paris for the best article on 
the Brussels exhibition. The 


other prize winner was an 
American 
Jung. 


journalist, Robert 





ART AND SCIENCE 


POLISH WRITERS 
AS THEY SEE THEMSELVES 


ETWEEN April and September 1958, the 

Cracow literary weekly, Zycie Literac. 
kie, printed a series of about fifty interviews 
with leading Polish writers. The term “lead- 
ing” is here taken to indicate the quality 
rather than the comprehensiveness of the 
list; for various reasons, some distinguished 
authors had to be omitted, while others re 
fused to grant interviews because they do 
not particularly like to have their opinions 
published in that form. I personally conduc- 
ted a great many of the talks; my conclusion 
was that, in an interview, the questioner can 
expect only partial answers to his questions. 
For one thing, the writer is rather excited 
on such occasions; his work is far too per- 
sonal for him to give a detached account of 
it. For another, he is not always quite con- 
tent with the questions. 

Apart from difficulties of this kind, the 
talks themselves succeeded reasonably well 
in giving the reader valuable information on 
contemporary Polish letters, not in the idiom 
of the literary critic but in the writer’s own 
words. Authors talked of books they are 
actually writing, of those they intend to 
write in the future and also — and this 
is rather important — of their attitude to 
what is happening in contemporary Polish 
letters. 

The interview with the writer, as a way 
of conveying information about literature, 
is now making a frequent appearance in 
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the press all over the world, and becoming 
more and more popular. Literary criticism 
appears too speculative, too involved, and 
too apt to turn a thing the reader believes 
himself quite familiar with into a complex 
problem, to perform well a purely informa- 
tive function. And Polish literary critics are 
rather unpredictable in choosing the writers 
they deal with. In some respects the inter- 
view is invaluable, for the writer is now 
a figure of high social authority, who is 
expected to provide answers to questions he 
never faces in his work. And as far as his 
work is concerned, he is a richer source of 
information, or at least he sees the work from 
a different angle, than even the most pene- 
trating critic. 

Yet it is the present historical moment 
that lends the Zycie Literackie interviews 
their particular interest. Polish literature 
has found itself in a very remarkable situ- 
ation: having crossed a certain threshold it 
has had to make a new start. Its hard expe- 
tiences of the past have only brought it to a 
point where all traditional programmes are 
proving useless, dubious, incomplete and 
one-sided. How lucky, indeed, were the Ro- 
mantics! For them the field was clear. Ele- 
gance, good taste, art for the élite, rea- 
son — these were qualities of one order; 
fulness of life, passion, brutality, popular art 
and revolutionary thought those of another. 
In such conditions, the writer might well 
have been faced with a difficult choice, but 
once it was made his path was clear. The 
contemporary writer’s task is not as simple. 
He has to put together a literary program- 
me out of fragments, carefully testing the 
value of each. He has lost his faith in uni- 
versal programmes; he is disappointed and 
he tends ;to be hypersensitive. Reason or 
emotion? — the Romantic asked. The writer 
of our times is rather apt to ask first: what 
is reason? What is emotion? What nameless 
compromises and dangers are concealed in 
each of these terms? Contemporary criticism 
is unable to supply the answers. None of the 
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CONCERT OF BRITISH 
MUSIC 


As a result of 


contacts 
between the Polish Composers’ 
Association and the British 
Society for the Promotion of 


New Music, a concert of 
contemporary British music 
was given in the smaller con- 
cert hall of the National 
Philharmonic in Warsaw in 
October last. The programme 
was composed of works by 
Peter Maxwell Davies, Carlo 
Martelli, Dorothy Gow, David 
Jones, William Mathias, and 
Joseph Horovitz. 


In return, in December the 
Society for the Promotion of 
New Music organized a concert 
of contemporary Polish mu- 
sic in London. The programme 
included works by Tadeusz 
Baird, Grazyna Bacewicz, 
Kazimierz Serocki, and Wlo- 
dzimierz Kotonski. 


In the near future the Po- 
lish Composers’ Association 
intends to organize exchange 
concerts with Holland and the 
composers’ associations of the 
Socialist countries. 


MARIE AND PIERRE 


“Never in the history of 
science have a man and a 
woman worked together and 
made scientific discoveries in 
such unity. We regard the fact 
that one of the spouses was 
French and the other Polish 
as a symbol of the community 
of our two peoples.” These 
were the words of M. Drach, 
Deputy Director of the French 
Scientific Research Centre, 
when an exhibition, ‘Marie 
Skiodowska-Curie and Pierre 
Curie — their Life and 
Work”, was opened in the 
Museum Techniki in Warsaw 
on December 5th, 1958. 
A similar exhibition was 
opened on the same day in 
the Palace of Inventions in 
Paris. Both exhibitions were 
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arranged by the Polish and 
the French Committees for 
UNESCO. 

“These exhibitions’, said 
Ambassador Wierblowski, 
Chairman of the Polish Com- 
mittee for UNESCO, “which 
are designed to give an idea 
of the life and work of a 
great Polish woman and a 
great Frenchman, are Po- 
lish-French in character. This 
is symbolised not only by the 
subject matter, but also by 
the fact that identical exhibi- 
tions are being opened in the 
two capitals simultaneously. It 
is the outcome of the most 
cordial co-operation between 
the Poles and the French- 
men who were responsible for 
the organisation and prepara- 
tion of the exhibitions.” 

In both Warsaw and Pa- 
ris, the opening was attended 
by scientists, diplomatic 
officials, and representatives 
of UNESCO. 


FOUNDER OF POLISH 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Towards the end of No- 
vember last year a comme- 
moration meeting was held in 
Cracow to mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of 


Professor Karol Estreicher 
(1827-1908). 
For forty years he had 


been director of the Jagiellon- 
ian University Library in Cra- 
cow. Apart from his work for 
the library, which Estreicher 
turned into one of the best 
equipped in Poland, he 
rendered an immense service 
to Polish letters by compil- 
ing a Polish Bibliography. 
This bibliography, the 
fruit of sixty years’ work, 
consists of five volumes with 
notes on the intellectual achie- 
véments of Poland from the 
15th to the end of the 19th 
century, and is basic source 


material for all who study 
the history of Polish culture. 
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Polish critics is coming forward with any 
definite literary programme. If one man — 
as, for example, Andrzej Kijowski — at- 
tempts something of the sort, his efforts 
amount finally to an account of his own 
agonizing doubts and objections and a re. 
statement of general concepts. 


Polish writers ascribe this general search 
for new criteria to the helplessness of 
the critics. A note of distrust towards lite 
rary criticism is to be heard in almost al] 
the interviews, and it is common to both 
distinguished and average writers. It is un- 
doubtedly well founded. For literary criti- 
cism. not only fails in working out a pro 
gramme, but — what is worse — it seems to 
be incapable of dealing adequately with 
current Polish writing, of defining it and 
setting it in a contemporary intellectual or- 
der. Is it at least attempting to do so? Ap- 
parently — but its propositions fail to satis- 
fy the creative writer. It is significant that 
Artur Sandauer was several times cited as 
the only critic worth reading. And yet San- 
dauer is out to destroy the traditional order 
of things and to re-examine traditional judg- 
ments. He began his critical essays with 
a@ severe reassessment of the greatest names 
in Polish letters. If he continues in this vein, 
he is bound to create still greater confu- 
sion in the literary taste formed by a long 
reading tradition. He may create a favour- 
able climate for criticism, but he is likely 
to obscure the writer’s orientation still fur- 
ther. 

Apart from literary criticism, Polish wri- 
ters are particularly averse to discussion in 
the literary press, even if it concerns such 
general themes as the position of poetry. 
Here, then, is a vicious circle of misunder- 
standings. Everybody is complaing of a lack 
of criteria — yet nobody approves attempts 
at establishing some. There is a general 
feeling that all discussion on the point is 
rather premature, that the situation is as yet 
intangible, that — as Jerzy Putrament put 
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POLISH WRITERS INTERVIEWED 


it — “It is too early to speak of a literary 
front. The basic forces have not yet come 
out into the open.” 

All this makes authors seek refuge 
instinctively in their work, their books, the- 
ir artistic convictions, their message. Of all 
the writers interviewed, not one looked cri- 
tically at his own work, or even at some par- 
ticular book. They all expressed forcefully 
their conviction that personal experience is 
the most valuable acquisition of the last 
twenty years in Polish literature, an acqui- 
sition which ought to be guarded above any- 
thing else. The writers’ distrust of the new 
critical approach, their denial of any sense 
to new literary discussion, is strictly connec- 
ted with a characteristic need to defend the 
values for which they themselves stand. The 
writer wants to retain his own artistic con- 
victions. which represent to him the highest 
value. One can’t help noticing in this a touch 
of complacency, that facilitates discussion 
with oneself and must eventually lead to 
internal fossilization. But in a situation 
where critics are out to restate general cri- 
teria and judgements, where discussion cen- 
tres around the very concept of humanism, 
this is justifiable. When literary temples 
crumble to dust, the practitioners of literature 
revert to the cult of the home. Poets are 
fascinated by their own imaginations, by 
their own reactions to the world around 
them; they speak with rapture of their 
“message” and the mertis of their own writ- 
ings. Prose writers speak of following up 
themes they have been long toying with, of 
the continuity of their writing, of continu- 
ing work begun long ago. Only the critics 
try to begin everything from the start. But 
it is precisely they who provoke distrust 
and resentment. This resentment at contem- 
porary formulae was given utterance by 
Stanislaw Dygat: “I am against all ideologi- 
cal apriority in literature... I feel that the 
writer ought to have quite a different con- 
cept of ideology, which should be universal 
and contain no solution in itself.” He calls it 
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25 YEARS AS PRESIDENT 
OF PEN CLUB 


At the beginning of De- 
cember the well-known Po- 
lish author Jan Parandowski 
celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as President of 
the Polish PEN Club. In con- 
nection with this occasion 
Parandowski gave an _ inter- 
view to a correspondent of 
Zycie Warszawy, from which 
the following is an excerpt: 

“This latest twenty-fifth 
anniversary of mine is being 
celebrated because of my close 
connection, during these years, 
with the Polish PEN Club, of 
which I have been President 
since 1933. Since then there 
have been many changes in 
our country and in the Po- 
lish PEN Club, which has 
flourished. There was how- 
ever, a very painful gap 
during the war, in which 
everything we had was iost. 
The particular hostility shown 
by the Germans to the PEN 
Club was due to the fact that 
Nazi Germany was excluded 
from the International PEN 
at the time when I took 
over the presidency. Towards 
the end of August 1939 the 
Polish PEN Club publicly 
protested in the press against 
the victous lies put out by 
Nazi propaganda, imputing to 
us various crimes. In conse- 
quence during the Occupation 
the PEN Club was unable to 
function, and its premises 
were destroyed. 

“After the war the activity 
and the achievements of the 
Polish PEN Club increased 
greatly. At present we occupy 
a prominent place in the In- 
ternational PEN. Our connec- 
tions with the writers of 
various countries are of consi- 
derable advantage to us. This 
was demonstrated, for exam- 
ple, in connection with the 
centenary of the death of the 
great Polish poet Mickiewicz, 
when many writers replied to 
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a questionnaire sent out by 
us; we received a number 
of extremely interesting 
reflections and reminiscences 
and views of what Mickiewicz 
meant to them. These letters 
and remarks will be published 
in a book to be entitled 
Writers Throughout the World 
Pay Homage to Mickiewicz. 
This is only one example of 
those cultural contacts which 
I regard as so important. For 
many years we have scrupul- 
ously kept a list of all the 
translators who translate our 
literature into their own lang- 
uages, Their labours, and the 
work of all translators, is a 
very important factor in the 
propagation of brotherhood 
and understanding between 
the nations, in bringing people 
closer together through: lite- 
rature. The PEN was the 
first, and to this day is the 
only institution in the world 
which fulfils this function.” 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
IN OPERA 


In December, Stanislaw 
Drabik, who was the first 
director of the Wroclaw Opera 
after the war, celebrated in 
Wroclaw the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of his work in opera. 
‘ Stanislaw Drabik is an 

outstanding singer of the 
older ‘ generation. Before the 
war he was for several years 
first tenor in the Poznan 
Opera, and then in the Bel- 
grade Opera. 

After the war he became 
director of the Wroclaw 
Opera, and later set up a 
workers’ opera repertory com- 
pany in Cracow. The aim of 
this company was to bring 
the best Polish operatic works 
to working-class districts and 
factories. 

For his anniversary Drabik 
chose to stage, with the Wro- 
claw Opera Company, Auber’s 
light opera Fra Diavolo. 
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further: “the ideology of making literary 
men and women happy”, the ideology “of 
the concentrated experience”, which life di- 
lutes. Such statements differ fundamentally 
from the views of such critics as Wyka and 
Blonski, who think that literature is inca- 


pable of coping with contemporary life. But) 
Dygat is really defending his own message, | 
and in this sense he is right. Adam Wazyk' 


says: “I am for a very individual appro- 
ach to literary phenomena. Nothing ever 
comes of generalizations.” It seems apparent 


from these opinions that writers do not be-| 
lieve in the possibility of establishing gene-| 


ral and universally applicable critical codes; 
they also betray a secret fear that in the 


light of these general standards, which have 


their roots in nineteenth-century literary 
criticism, their work might appear traditio- 
nalist after all. Writers therefore feel im- 
pelled to defend themselves and their vo- 
cation. 

Seen in historical perspective, this atti- 
tude to literature — which is not be regar- 
ded as a programme, where it would be 
simply naive — seems quite justified. Talk- 
ing of their plans, writers reveal themsel- 
ves as people without allies; they very rare- 
ly refer to their ties with tradition. Unless 
the creative writer comes out with his own 
intellectual and artistic propositions, litera- 
ture is deadlocked. It may be said that wri- 
ters were always expected to this. Today, 
however, this isnot just a condition of success 
but of the writer’s very existence. Only those 
writers who have a distinct individuality, 
who pursue their own particular interest — 
as is the case with Dabrowska, Iwaszkie- 
wicz, Andrzejewski, who cling to their ob- 
sessive visions — like the poets Przyboés and 
Bialoszewski, who communicate their views 
with force — like the critics Kijowski and 
Sandauer, are at all clearly discernible on 
the literary scene. Taken as a whole, the in- 
terviews suggest that it is difficult to speak 
of literary groups in Poland; affinities are 
rather acciedental; Polish writers are best 
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POLISH WRITERS INTERVIEWED 


understood not by applying to them any co- 
de of literary criticism but by examining 
their individual features. 

What then is to be expected of the creati- 
ve writer in this situation? The main thing 
for him is not to work out general program- 
mes, but to go on writing, seeking out his 
own conflicts, his own way of expression, 
|his own obsession. That is why it is rather 
‘encouraging that writers want to write, that 
they are preoccupied with many plans, de- 
sires and hopes. When asked about their 
own taste and preferences in reading, a lar- 





_|ge number of writers showed a lively inte- 


rest in authentic writing: in diaries, bio- 
graphy, factual or historic accounts, to the 
disadvantage of fiction. This is probably due 
to a lack of faith im the artificial image, in 
the play of imagination, in free generaliza- 
tion. Are these trends right? Fiction has of- 
ten in the past left men finally unsatisfied. 
It has sometimes seemed like Don Quixote, 
lost in the pursuit of myths, while the sober 
Sancho Panza appears worthier of applause. 
Literature, like Antheus, draws its strength 
from the earth, from its ties with reality. 
The earth must be its support. One may 
therefore safely regard the present interest 
in non-fiction as a hopeful sign. 





Some of the beliefs these writers desire 
to uphold are no doubt no longer immedia- 
tely relevant to our present situation. Many 
writers — unconsciously perhaps — turn 





for inspiration to dried-up sources. But this 


| is quite inevitable. Art and creation are 


birds of paradise: there are no set rules for 
snaring them. Each writer has to find his 
own way. The main point is however that 
Polish writers are not shrinking from this 
task. Many of them — like Dabrowska, 
Iwaszkiewicz, Przybos look with great 
hope towards the new literature. Will this 
hope be fulfilled? 


Wtodzimierz Maciag 
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PRZEGLAD KULTURALNY 
PRIZES FOR 1958 


The artistic prizes offered 
for 1958 by the social-literary 
weekly Przegliqd Kulturalny 
were awarded to Stanislaw 
Dygat for his novel Podrdéz 
(The Trip), (see review in No. 
2 of Polish Perspectives); to 
Witold Kula for his essay Roz- 
wazania o historii (Reflections 
on History), (see review in No. 
2 of Polish Perspectives); and 
to Oskar Hansen for his work 
as a designer of exhibition 
decor. 

The jury of Przeglad Kul- 
turalny accompanied the 
awards with the following 
comment: 

“Stanislaw Dygat’s novel, 
which has won our award, has 
been widely praised by cri- 
tics throughout Poland. This 
work has artistic originality, 
and exhibits the best sides 
of the author’s talent and in- 
tellectual capacity. The Trip 
is a critical work, but its 
criticism is friendly. It deals 
with psychological themes 
and moral problems which are 
characteristic of present-day 
Poland, and treats them with 
unusual outspokenness and a 
great deal of self-irony. 

“Witold Kula, historian and 
professor of Warsaw Univer- 
sity, devoted his book to 
reflections on the methodology 
of the historical sciences. 
These reflections are stimul- 
ating, since they treat scien- 
tific problems from the point 
of view of personal historical 
experiences. In consequence, 
Kula’s essay deals with a 
problem which is of the 
greatest interest to the Polish 


reader. In his Reflections 
Professor Kula shows the 
value and the meaning of 


Marxist thought; he points out 
the necessity for solving 
current philosophical problems 
in the spirit of rationalism in 
its modern meaning. His writ- 
ing, moreover, is outstanding 
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for its fine style, and may 
be regarded as a true model 
of an essay. 


“Oskar Hansen, professor of 
the Academy of Art in War- 
saw, has been the creator of 
numerous designs for interior 
decoration and exhibitions. He 
is also co-designer of a strik- 
ing model for the OSwiecim 
Monument. Oskar Hansen’s 
work is modern in form and 
original in idea. His designs 
have won universal praise 
from experts all over the 
world. His works are an 
expression of art that is both 
well-founded on theory and 
inspired in its ideas”. 


NOWA KULTURA 
AND 2ZYCIE LITERACKIE 
PRIZES 


In December the literary 
periodical Nowa Kultura 
announced the award of its 
two annual literary prizes for 
1958. The prize for prose was 
awarded to Kazimierz Bran- 
dys for his book Letters to 
Mrs Z., as part of his cycle 
Recollections of the Present. 
The prize for literary criticism 
was awarded to Andrzej Sta- 
war for his book on Tadeusz 
Boy-Zelenski, the famous Po- 
lish translator and literary 
critic who was shot by the 
Germans during the war. 


Another literary weekly, 
Zycie Literackie, which is pu- 
blished in Cracow, awarded 
its 1958 prizes for literary cri- 
ticism and journalism to Ka- 
zimierz Wyka for his critical 
essays on modern Polish lite- 
rature during the last two 
years; to Ludwik Flaszen for 
his work as a critic and jour- 
nalist, which has played an 
important réle in the. develop- 
men of Polish literary life; 
to the journalist Jerzy Lovell 


for his provoking, valuable 
and sometimes revelatory 
reportages. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


ARSAW’S theatres have made a very 

good start to this year’s season. Lorca 
and Brecht, Christopher Fry and Sardou, 
Conrad and Capek — Warsaw theatregoers 
have no reason to complain of monotony in 
the repertoire. Neither has the provincial 
public. The Ludowy Theatre of Nowa Huta, 
which appeared last season at the Théatre 
des Nations in Paris, has begun the new 
season with Albert Camus’ L’Etat de siége 
and is now preparing Tennessee Williams’ 
A Streetcar Named Desire. The latter play 


jan War Will not Take Place by Giraudoux 
and Duval’s Mademoiselle. 

Other interesting premiéres have taken 
place in December and January. The Dra- 
matyczny Theatre in Warsaw is staging 
Ghelderode’s Red Magic and Kafka’s The 
Castle, and The Caucasian Chalk Circle by 
Brecht is being given at the Powszechny 
Theatre. The Trial, by Kafka, recently had 
its Polish premiére at the Warsaw Ateneum 
Theatre. 

The season is in full swing in Poland’s 
130 theatres, and it appears that last sea- 
son’s attendance figures — 10.5 million — 
are going to be surpassed. All observers 
agree that Polish theatrical life has become 
more lively, principally as a result of the 
decentralization of cultural activities ini- 
tiated in October 1956. Until that time all 
theatres in Poland had been under direct 
supervision and management by the Minis- 
try of Culture. They have recently been ta- 
ken over by the local government authori- 
ties and managers have been given much 
wider powers than before. Their repertoire, 
it is true, is still subject to approval by the 
Ministry, but the decentralization has given 
much greater freedom of movement to the 
individual theatres, both in purely artistic 
matters and in the field of administration, 
casting, etc. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


Favourable as the effects of the new sy- 
stem may be, it has proved incapable of 
putting an end to the serious repertoire cri- 
sis now making itself felt in Poland. As is 
the case elsewhere, Poland suffers from 
a shortage of interesting plays by contem- 
porary Polish playwrights. Many reasons 
have been given by experts to account for this 
state of affairs. Some consider that it is due 
to a certain sense of disappointment on the 
part of Polish playwrights, who realize that 
the excess of optimism prevailing in the 
Polish theatre a few years ago was some- 
thing false, that it did not reflect the hard 
realities of Polish life. Some of these auth- 
ors were themselves guilty of producing 
black-and-white, “schematic” plays, now 
contemptuously described as “rose-specta- 
cled” literature; they are unwilling to write 
such plays in reverse, plays from which no 
trace-of hope could be derived by the public 
and which would be typical “black litera- 
ture”. Other critics tend to regard the 
present crisis not as a specifically Polish 
problem, but as a manifestation of some 
more universal ideological and artistic cri- 
sis which can be seen practically everywhere. 
However this may be, the fact remains 
that Polish theatregoers will have little 
opportunity of seeing many new Polish 
plays this season. 

As for contemporary plays from abroad, 
it must be borne in mind that the response 
to them in Poland is different from that in 
other countries. One example of this is 
Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s not for Burn- 
ing, now at the Dramatyczny Theatre in 
Warsaw. The play was a considerable suc- 
cess in London and on other West European 
stages. The Polish production, with the ex- 
cellent actress Halina Mikolajska as Jennet 
Jourdemayne, and Jan Swiderski as Thomas 
Mendip, is as good as any in Europe. The 
critics are practically unanimous in their 
enthusiasm. And yet the general public has 
shown much more restraint; its opinions on 
Fry’s play are often at odds with those of 
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JEWISH THEATRE IN BELGIUM 
AND FRANCE 


In October and November 
the State Jewish Theatre Com- 
pany, headed by the actress 
Ida Kaminska, toured Belgium 
and France. It gave perfor- 
mances in Antwerp and Brus- 
sels, and then from 14th Octo- 
ber to 2nd November, in the 
Sarah Bernhardt Theatre in 
Paris. This was the compa- 
ny’s fourth tour abroad. 

The following plays by Je- 
wish playwrights were presen- 
ted: Sender Blank, Mirele 
Efros, Gliki Hameln and Uriel 
Akosta. They were favourably 
received in both France and 
Belgium. 

Altogether the company 
gave 20 performances, seen by 
fifteen thousand people. As a 
result of its appearance in 
Paris, the company received 
an invitation to the United 
States. A renewed invitation 
to give performances in Israel 
has also been received. 


The company will not con- 
fine its programmes to works 
by Jewish playwrights but 
will stage plays by other 
authors as well. 

The first play in its re- 
pertoire is Trees Die Stand- 
ing by the Spanish author 
Alexander Casson, followed by 
Spinoza by Slowes, The Aske- 
nase Brothers by Singer, the 
tragicomedy It’s Hard to be a 
Jew by Szalem Alejchem, King 
Lear by Shakespeare, and a 
Jewish musical comedy. 


ARTISTS FROM FRANCE 


Several well-known stars 
and ensembles from the the- 
atrical world in France are 
due to visit Poland in 1959. In 
May we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the popular 
French vocal quartet Fré- 
res Jacques, who regularly 


appear in a small theatre in 
Champs Elysées. 


the They 
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will present dramatized ver- 
sions of popular songs. 

In June the famous Pari- 
sian actress Edwige Feuillére 


will visit Warsaw, together 
with a group of her colleagues. 
They will stage La Parisienne 
by Becque and Racine’s Phe- 
dre. 


ASTROLABES FROM 
CRACOW 


Under the patronage of 
UNESCO a great exhibition 
under the title “Orient-Occi- 
dent’’ was opened in Paris 
on 23rd November. The exhi- 
bition was devoted to the 
cultural links between East 
and West. The Museum of the 
Jagiellonian University, which 
was invited to participate, 
sent to Paris two very va- 
luable astrolabes, instruments 
formerly used to ascertain the 
positions of the heavenly 
bodies. 

These had been presented 
to the museum by Marcin 
Bylica, an astronomer at the 
court of Hungary and a pro- 
fessor of the Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity in the 15th century. 
One of the astrolabes dates 
back to the eleventh century, 
and is of Arab origin, coming 
from Cordoba in Spain. The 
other is of later date. It was 
made in Vienna in the fif- 
teenth century, after an Ara- 
bian design. 


MODERN POLISH ART 
IN CALIFORNIA 


An exhibition of modern 
Polish art held in San Fran- 
cisco last year aroused great 
interest among the general 
public. Within a short time 
a large proportion of the 


works were sold. 

The exhibition was arranged 
by Tadeusz Skarzyfiski, found- 
er and director of an Artists’ 
Co-operative which has two 
galleries in San Francisco. 
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professional critics. Fry’s particular genre, 
his use of allusive poetry, have failed to 
evoke a response among a large section of 
the public. 

This does not mean, however, that this 
kind of “unrealistic” theatre is inaccessible 
to Polish audiences. The best proof to the 
contrary is the great success of Porfirion 


the Donkey, by the great Polish poet Kon- | 


statny Idelfons Galczyfiski (who died three 
years ago), which is now playing at the Ka- 
meralny Theatre in Warsaw. Gatczyfiski’s 
plays are also full of allusion and metaphor, 
but in spite of their airiness and subtlety they 
are deeply and directly rooted in Polish re- 


ality, and are therefore more accessible and | 


easier to grasp for the Polish public. 

This also seems to account for the suc- 
cess of another charming entertainment, 
Sardou’s Madame Sans-Géne, at the Syrena 
Theatre. There is no doubt that Sardou wo- 
uld have filled the house every night unai- 
ded, but the Madame Sans-Géne we can now 
see in Warsaw is more Polish than French. 
The play has been adapted by Janusz Min- 
kiewicz and Antoni Marianowicz, who have 
managed to bring Sardou closer to the Po- 
lish public. 

To conclude this brief review, it may be 
worthwhile to say a few words about an in- 
teresting controversy which flared up some 
time ago in theatrical circles. It has quiet- 
ened down now, but it is more than likely to 
be resumed. The bone of contention has been 
Krystyna Skuszanka’s Ludowy Theatre at 
Nowa Huta, about which something has 
already been written in No. 3—4 of this pe 
riodical. The theatre’s tendency to experiment 
is, according to some of the critics, incompa- 
tible with the task of popularizing dramatic 
art, a task which is especially important in 
the case of this particular theatre, operating 
as it is in the working-class milieu of the 
young city of Nowa Huta. To others, on the 
contrary, it is precisely such an experimen- 
tal, non-academic theatre that has most 
chance of appealing to the broad interests 
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A VOICE FROM THE 


of a working-class public. These people 
must not be treated as children, they say; 
they must not be fed dramatic art bit by 
bit: the classics, as suposedly “easier”, to be- 
gin with, and only then what is called the 
avant-garde theatre. They point to what 
they consider as Bertolt Brecht’s success 
with a mass public — even though his thea- 
tre, at least at the time of its birth, was so 
far outside the frontiers of familiar theatre. 
This, however, is too big a problem to be 
discussed here in detail. We hope to return 
to it in a forthcoming issue. 
Zz. S. 


A VOICE FROM THE ASHES 


HOSE who attended the first night of 

a new production of Don Giovanni at 
the Warsaw Opera in March, found in the 
foyer a modest exhibition, devoted to the 
history of opera in Poland and Polish sing- 
ers abroad. It had been organized by 
a handful of people who had spent years 
collecting material. Most of the exhibits had 
somehow escaped destruction during the 
war. Many of them bore traces of fire or 
were yellow with age. As one looked at pos- 
ters of La Scala, bearing names of such Po- 
lish singers as Ada Sari, Wanda Wermif- 
ska, Ignacy Dygas, Janina Korolewicz-Way- 
dowa or Stanislaw Gruszczyfski; at 
photographs showing Polish artistes in the 
company of the greatest singers in history, 
one could not help regretting that almost 
everything related to the history of the 
Warsaw Theatre of Opera and Ballet was 
burnt when its building was reduced to 
ashes during the Second World War. 

But Warsaw has known destruction 
before. A new tradition is being created, and 
the magnificent structure erected by Corazzi 
which housed the Opera is being rebuilt. 
The size of that building is not intended me- 
tely to symbolize victory over war. The new 
opera house is to be a symbol of the rebirth 
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ASHES 


NATIVITY SCENE 
COMPETITION 


The custom of constructing 
the Nativity Scene has a long 
tradition in Poland. This year, 
as usual, a competition for 
the most beautiful one was 
held in Cracow. 

As in previous years, many 
of the Nativity Scenes entered 
for the competition were pur- 
chased by museums and by 
cultural institutions; some of 
them will go abroad. 


These Cracow Nativity 
Scenes are becoming well- 
known abroad. Increasing 


numbers of orders for them 
are being received from 
ethnographical museums and 
other cultural institutions in 
Europe and even from 
overseas. 


POLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 
SPECIALISTS MEET 


A Congress of Polish 
language and literature spec- 
ialists was held in Warsaw in 
December. Those taking part 
included members of staff of 
the history of literature de- 
partments of the Polish uni- 
versities, of the teachers’ 
colleges, and of the Literary 
Research Institute attached to 
the Polish Academy of Scien- 
ces, as well as teachers of 
Polish, and representatives of 
the scientific libraries and 
publishing houses. 

The first day was devoted 
to two papers: one by Pro- 
fessor K. Wyka on Research 
on the History of Literature 
in the Years 1950-58, and one 
by Professor J. Krzyzanowski 
on Folklore and the History 
of Literature — Present Views 
and Assumptions. 

On the second day papers 
were read by Professor K. 
Gérski on A Review of Stand- 
points on the History of Li- 
terature, up to 1939, by Dr 
M. Janion on Prospects of 
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Genetic Research in the His- 
tory of Literature, and by 
Professor M. R. Mayenowa on 
The Interdependence of Lite- 
rary Language and Literary 
Forms During Their Develop- 
ment. 


POLISH SCIENTIST 
HONOURED 


The Royal Swedish Aca- 
demy of Technical Sciences 
has elected Professor Pawel 
Nowacki, Director of the In- 
stitute of Nuclear Research, 
as one of its members. 

Professor Nowacki, who 
specializes in automation and 
electrical engineering, has 
done a great deal in recent 
years to promote close co- 
operation between Polish and 
Swedish scientists. 


BIALYSTOK PEASANTS 
AND MEXICAN INDIANS 


Before the war a discovery 
by Professor Eleonora Plu- 
tynska, who at that time was 
connected with the Depart- 
ment of Ethnography in the 
University of Wilno, made 
a considerable sensation. Pro- 
fesor Plutyfska discovered 
that the peasants of a certain 
district in the Biatystok 
voivodship used a double 
thread technique of weaving. 

Apart from the peasants 
of the Biatystok Voivodship, 
this technique is employed 
only by the Mexican Indians, 
in making hunting bags, etc. 
Another characteristic worthy 
of note is that, again like the 
Bialystok peasants, the Mexi- 
can Indians use natural dyes, 
such as indigo. 

After the war Professor 
Plutyfska again studied folk 
weaving, and set up a special 
experimental centre in the 


Biatystok voivodship. Under 
her direction the local weavers 
produced about 700 rugs, some 
of which were sold abroad. 
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cf the finest traditions of Polish opera, and | 


also to serve Polish artistes as a modern 
school of vocal and dramatic art. 

This can be seen from the scale of the 
architectural work. The building, still under 
construction, already houses the largest bal- 
let school in Poland, which has so far suc- 
cessfully trained several classes of graduates. 
In the future it will also house an operatic 
studio which will give a final course of in- 
struction to young conservatoire graduates 
before they appear on the stage. Here, too, 
the technical staff will gain experience in 
operating modern stage equipment, which 
they will put to use later in other Polish 
opera houses. 

Before the plans of the new building 
were approved, Dr Arnold Szyfman, who has 
been closely associated with Warsaw’s thea- 
trical life for fifty years, and Professor 
Bohdan Pniewski, an eminent Polish archi- 
tect, visited the largest opera houses in 
Europe and America, in order to gain expe- 
rience for the construction of the building 
in Warsaw, which is to be completed in 1962. 

Polish operatic life is not cofined to one 
opera house in Warsaw, for the time being 
located in an ordinary theatre which has 
been adapted for operatic performances. 
Out of the other seven opera houses at least 
three deserve mention. Their standards are 
remarkably high. 

The Gdansk Opera company caused 
a sensation at the Second Festival of Mo- 
dern Music in Warsaw in the autumn by sta- 
ging Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes and 
Maurice Ravel’s ballet, Daphnis and Chloe. 
The performances, prepared by Dr Zygmunt 
Latoszewski, an experienced conductor and 
expert on operatic music, with striking dé- 
cor by Mr Roman Bubiec, were praised by 
foreign visitors in terms which suggested 
that they were speaking out of more than 
mere politeness. 

The Silesian Opera House in Bytom (di- 
rector: Mr Wtodzimierz Ormicki) has had 
many fine achievements to its credit in its 
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A VOICE FROM THE 


twelve years of existence. It has over two 
score operas and ballets in its repertoire. Its 
latest premiére was Die Kluge by Karl Ogff. 
This was warmly received by the critics, 
who praised both the production and the 
subtle handling of the music. 

Dr Zdzisiaw Gorzynfski, who is in charge 
of the Poznan Opera House, has established 
contacts with the Komische Oper in Berlin, 
which is directed by Felsenstein, one of the 
most eminent of opera producers. An ex- 
change of conductors, stage designers and 
producers has proved to the advantage of 
both houses, especially in presenting the 
works of each other’s countries. The Poznan 
Opera House never shies away from out- 
standing items of the contemporary reper- 
toire. It can also boast of the largest num- 
ber of performances of Polish operas, both 
by older and contemporary composers, of 
any opera house in Poland. There the Po- 
lish public saw The Revolt of the Scholars 
by Tadeusz Zeligowski (libretto by Roman 
Brandstaetter) for the first time, as well as 
revivals of The Legend of the Baltic by Fe- 
liks Nowowiejski and Konrad Wallenrod by 
Wiadystaw Zelenski. 

Contacts with their counterparts abroad 
have become characteristic of Polish opera 
houses. Warsaw recently admired a produc- 
tion of Verdi’s Aida staged by a Roumanian 
producer and conductor, and leading singers 
of the Bucharest Opera House have given 
many guest performances in the Capital. In 
return, Polish artists are soon to stage an 
opera in Bucharest, where they will also 
make an unusually large number of guest 
appearances. The Wroclaw Opera House has 
close links with Bulgaria, and other centres 
are either establishing or extending contacts 
with other foreign contries. 

To complete the picture, one ought to add 
a few words on the successes of Polish sin- 
gers in contests and performances abroad. 
Bernard Ladysz (bass), who has won the 
gold medal and first place in the contest at 
Vercelli, is now certainly the greatest vocal 
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ASHES 


StOWACKI YEAR 


The year 1959 marks the 
centenary of the birth, and 
the hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Ju- 
liusz Stowacki, the greatest 
Polish poet after Mickiewicz. 
A Stowacki Year will therefore 
be celebrated throughout Po- 
land. The programme is being 
organized by the Stowacki 
Year Committee, whose chair- 
man is the poet Antoni Sto- 
nimski. The Committee has 
the following sections: scienti- 
fic, literary, artistic, publicity, 
theatre, museums, music, and 
an organizational section. The 
art section, for example, will 
consider the question of the 
site for the Stowacki Monu- 
ment, the design for which 
will be chosen after an open 


competition. 

During the Stowacki Year 
a Festival will be held in 
which his plays will be 


presented in Warsaw and the 
voivodship towns. There will 
also be new editions of his 
works, 


COMPETITION IN ARGENTINE 

In connection with the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the death of the Polish poet, 
Cyprian Norwid, the Polish 
Artists’ Society in Buenos 
Aires has announced a com- 
petition for works of painting 
and sculpture. All Polish 
artists living in Latin Ame- 
rica are eligible to compete, 
whether they belong to the 
Society or not. The choice of 
subject is free, except that 
it should preferably have some 
connexion with the life and 
work of Norwid. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Danish Committee of 
UNESCO has accepted the Po- 
lish 
concerning an 


Committee’s proposal 
exchange of 
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exhibitions of children’s books. 


The Danish exhibition, ar- 
ranged by the Royal Educa- 
tional Library in Copenhagen, 
will be entitled “Andersen and 
Danish Children’s Books’; the 
Polish exhibition will bear 
the: title “Polish Children’s 
Books and Book Illustrations’. 
The Danish Exhibition will 
open in Warsaw in the middle 
of March, and the Polish exhi- 
bition will go to Copenhagen 
in April. 


STATE INSTITUTE 
OF ART 


The State Institute of Art 
(PIS) carries on research in 
the realm of art, films, the 
theatre, music, and folklore. 
It also publishes a number 
of periodicals dealing with the 
theory of art and criticism. 


The Institute has a photo- 
graphic archive, a library of 
a hundred thousand books, 
a large collection of record- 
ings of folk songs and dances, 
and a collection of objects 
of folk art. 


The Institute’s greatest 
undertaking at the moment 
is the publication of a Cata- 
logue of Historical Buildings 
and Antiquities in Poland. 
This already covers the Kiel- 
ce and Poznan Voivodships 
and ten districts of the Zie- 


lona Gé6ra Voivodship, four 
districts of the Rzeszéw 
Voivodship, as well as the 


cities of Cracow and Poznan. 


Another great undertaking 
is the publication of a Histo- 
ry of Polish Art, in several 
volumes. The Institute is also 
compiling a Historical Diction- 
ary of Art, and a Polish Bi- 
bliography of Art, covering 


the period 1801-1950; nearing 
completion is an Encyclo- 
paedia of Polish Artists, which 
will contain information about 
the lives and work of Polish 
painters and sculptors, etc. 
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talent in Poland. After many successes in | 


Italy, he has recently been engaged by the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York. Another 
singer of the Warsaw Opera House, Ed- 
mund Kossowski (bass), will for the next 
two years be giving guest performances at 
Basle, where a production of Halka, the Po- 
lish national opera by Stanislaw Moniuszko, 
is now being considered. 

Andrzej Hiolski (baritone), Bohdan Pa- 
procki (tenor), Alina Bolechowska, whose 
voice has often been compared with that of 
Renata Tebaldi, Krystyna Szczepariska 
(alto) — all these too are well known on Eu- 
ropean stages. 

Z. S. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE TODAY 


wes Wspétczesna is a theoretical monthly 
of the peasant movement. 

From a social point of view, both the 
peasantry and the peasant political move 
ment, which has been active for over sixty 
years, are highly complicated. The transfor- 
mation of the rural community into a so- 
cialist community, the development of new 
production relations and of new culture, 
are — on account of the historical, social 
and economic backgrounds — very difficult 
matters, which demand skilful and patient 
handling. No less complicated are the trans- 
formations within the peasant movement. 
Between the wars it was an anti-Fascist 
movement, but it did not stand for a Social- 
ist reconstruction of society. The transforma- 
tions within the peasant movement took 
place under the conditions prevalent in 
People’s Poland, with the support of the left 
wing of the movement and on the basis of 
the fundamental ideological assumptions of 
Socialism. 

The programme of the peasant movement, 
and in particular, its programme for the de- 
velopment of agriculture and the countryside 
towards Socialism, has to win the acceptance 
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THE COUNTRYSIDE TODAY 


of the peasantry as a whole, of those who 
are members of the United Peasant Party 
and of those who belong to no party. This is 
the main problem facing the United Peasant 
Party, which with Wie§ Wspdtczesna as its 
theoretical organ — is trying to find ways of 
bringing the whole of the peasantry nearer 
to the idea of building a socialist community. 
What is needed for this purpose is a suffi- 
ciently profound knowledge of the social, 
economic and cultural situation of the coun- 
tryside, a knowledge of the existing trends 
of development, as well as proposals on 
which to base a programme of action. 
The discussion in Wies Wspédtczesna on 
the subject of the agricultural programme 
has some very interesting features. It 
appears that the main problem in this dis- 
cussion has been — the rest of the press 
throughout the country has been remarkably 
silent on this during this period — that of 
the development of the production co-ope- 
tative societies in agriculture. Thus Bolestaw 
Struzek, for example, in his article on “The 
Specific Problems of a Socialist Reconstruc- 
tion of the Countryside in Poland” (No. 1, 
1957), analysing the situation to date, points 
to the necessity for introducing changes in, 
first, the relations between the co-operative 
societies and the state; second, the relations 
between the co-operative societies and the 
individual holdings; third, the internal 
relations of the co-operative societies. 
Bolestaw Struzek is mainly concerned 
that the reconstruction of the countryside 
and the relations in the co-operative societies 
should shape themselves on the basis of the 
principles of self-government. This concept 
is constantly repeated in nearly all the 
articles published in Wies Wspdtczesna 
dealing with the agricultural programme 
and the development of the countryside. 
Thus Waldemar Michna (No 1, 1957) in his 
article “How to Connect the Future with the 
Present in Agriculture” thinks that the deve- 
lopment of production co-operative societies 
in agriculture does not by any means depend 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN WESTERN TERRITORIES 


In the Western Territories 
recovered by Poland, there 
were three university centres 
before 1939. These had a total 
of 9 departments, and appro- 
ximately 6,000 students. 

Since in 1945 these centres 
were nothing but a heap of 
Tuins, education beyond the 
secondary school level had to 
be reconstructed from its 
very foundations. In spite of 
the difficulty of finding both 
buildings and staff, by 1945-6 
five university or college 
centres were already function- 
ing, with 23 departments and 
about 6,500 students; the 
teaching staff numbered some 
870. 

Thanks to the State’s assis- 
tance, the vigorous efforts of 
the staff and the co-operation 
of the local population, the 
universities and colleges in 
the Western Territories have 
advanced rapidly during the 
last thirteen years. By 1957-58 
there were already 21 centres 
with 92 departments, and a 
total number of 49,000 students 
(of which 13,000 were attend- 
ing courses for working 
people); the staff by this time 
had risen to 5,400. 

The centres of higher edu- 
cation in the Western Terri- 
tories have developed more 
rapidly than in other parts 
of the country. Today they 
represent more than a quar- 
ter of the total number of 
colleges or universities in the 
whole of Poland, while they 
have almost one third of the 
total number of staff and 
students. For every ten thous- 
and of the population there 
are 58 students in the country 
as a whole; in the Western 


Territories the figure is as 
high as 65. 

Out of the total number of 
200,000 college and university 
graduates in Poland in the 
years 1947-57 (day and evening 





classes), 50,000 came from the 
Western Territories. In recent 
years the number of graduates 
annually in the Western Terri- 
tories is about 6-7,000. 


FIRST POLISH ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION , 


The first Polish antarctic 
expedition, organized by the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, 
left for the South Pole in 
December. It is taking part 
in the scientific programme 
being carried out in connec- 
tion with the International 
Geophysical Year. 

The tasks of the Polish 
expedition are as follows: gra- 


vimetric and seismological 
research; study of earth 
magnetism, the tellurial cur- 


rents, the content of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere, 
and the _ radio-activity of 
atmospheric precipitation. 

The expedition is using one 
of the research stations set up 
in the Antarctic by the Soviet 
Union, handed over with its 
full technical equipment. The 
Station is called Bunger’s 
Oasis, and is situated at a 
distance of some 370 km from 
the well-konwn research sta- 
station, Mirnyj. 

It is planned to send out 
from there a group of 8 to 
10 Polish scientists who will 
Carry out research near the 
South Pole. This work will 
comprise meteorological obser- 
vations and studies on the 
ionosphere, and will be linked 
with simiilar research carried 
out by a Polish-Vietnamese 
Station in Cha Pa, in Vietnam. 


EXHIBITION O§ POLISH 
ART IN CAIRO 


An exhibition of contem- 
porary Polish art was opened 
in Cairo in December. The 
exhibition contains paintings, 
drawings, and specimens of 
decorative art. 
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on the peasants themselves, but on economic 
factors, such as the development of industry 
(which, by absorbing the surplus of man- 
power among the rural population may make 
co-operation in agricultural work a necessity) 
and the granting of state credits for the 
construction of big farm buildings for the 
large co-operative farms, for the purchase 
of machines.and other farming implements, 
etc. W. Michna formally adheres to the prin- 
ciple of building a socialist agriculture, but 
he thinks that it is not possible in Poland 
at the moment, since the country lacks 
financial means for industrial investments 
on a scale sufficient to take up the surplus 


ef manpower at present existing in the | 


countryside. Unlike Struzek, Michna does 
not take the social factor into consideration 
and he fails to give it due importance. 
Michna’s attitude has given rise to some 
polemics in the Party press. 

Wies Wspdtczesna has published a large 
number of articles agreeing with Struzek’s 
point of view. The most important of these 
is the collective elaboration of the theses 
of the agricultural programme of the United 
Peasant Party (No 1, 1958), by S. Cieélak, 
E. Gorzelak, S. Gucwa and B. Struzek, under 
the title “Some Theses on the Economic 
Section of the Programme of the United 
Peasant Party”. The main idea of the Theses 
is as follows: the process of the development 
of socialist production relations in Poland 
is a universal one, which embraces both 
industry and agriculture. But the pace of 
collectivization of the countryside must not 
be too rapid, since a very rapid development 
is not suitable in the concrete conditions 
prevailing on the land in this country. Ho- 
wever indispensable this process is from 
the point of view of a further development 
of the economy and culture of a socialist 
community, it can only properly take place 
with more active support on the part of 
the peasants themselves. 

This point of view, supported by the 
Chairman of the United Peasant Party, Pro- 
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fessor Stefan Ignar, in an article “On the 
Construction of Socialism in Poland and the 
Réle of the United Peasant Party” (No. 6, 
1958) has been attacked by Edward Bertold 
in his “Discussion on the Agricultural Pro- 
gramme” (No 7/8, 1958). He charges the 
authors, among other things, with supporting 
a socialist reconstruction of the countryside 
in too vague a way. He asserts that, by 
awaiting support for the policy of developing 
production co-operative societies from the 
peasants themselves, and by creating con- 
ditions favourable to individual husbandry, 
we may bring about the development of 
capitalism in the countryside. Bolestaw Stru- 
zek, in his article “Discussing: the Agricul- 
tural Programme” (No. 10, 1958), defends 
the point of view contained in the Theses, 
by developing the conception of the political 
parties and the State actively creating con- 
ditions conducive to the development of pro- 
duction co-operative societies in the country- 
side. In the same article he also takes issue 
with the views of K. Smolenski and A. Swi- 
derski, who — in an article “For a Pattern 
of the Agricultural System in Poland” (No. 
10, 1958) — suggest that the structure of 
Polish agriculture should be altered on the 
assumption that the small holding will be 
a long-lived, even though not everlasting, 
feature of the farming scene. 

The principal ideas of the authors of the 
theses for the programme of the United 
Peasant Party, the pronouncements of the 
Chairman of the United Peasant Party, Ste- 
fan Ignar, and the articles of Struzek — 
who is a member of the editorial board of 
Wie’ Wspotczesna, have been entirely con- 
firmed and developed by the Twelfth Ple- 
nary Session of the Central Committee of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party. This fact 
is an indication of the agreement between 
the United Peasant Party and the Polish 
United Workers’ Party on matters affect- 
ing the countryside. 

Each number of the Wies Wspdtczesna is 
composed of the following sections: the 
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PEN CLUB 
ELECTS NEW COMMITTEE 


A general meeting of the 
Polish PEN Club was held in 
Warsaw in December. A report 
was read on its work over 
the last three years, and the 
new committee was elected. 


The members of the new 
Committee are as_ follows: 
J. Parandowski (President), M. 
Dabrowska and J. Iwaszkie- 
wicz (Vice-Presidents), M, Ru- 
sinek (General Secretary), J. 
Zawieyski (Treasurer), M. 
Bechezyc-Rudnicka, J. Brzech- 
wa, W. Grabski, Z. Kossak- 
Szatkowska, E. Kozikowski, T. 
Kudlifski, K. Kumaniecki, M. 
Lepecki, J. Przyboé, Z. Skier- 
ski, A. Stonimski, A. Watt, 
and J. Zagérski. 


JAZZ FEDERATION 


A Polish Jazz Federation, 
linking 15 clubs in _ the 
voivodship towns, with a mem- 
bership of about 1,000 jazz- 
men, has been formed in War- 
saw. The Federation aims at 
popularizing jazz throughout 
the country, at training mu- 
sicians, at supplying the 
various clubs with scores and 
records, and also at supervis- 
ing the more important jazz 
concerts. The Federation will 
also maintain contacts with 
jazz unions and clubs in other 
countries, 


The Federation’s current 
task will be to make prepa- 
rations for the Third Festival 
of Jazz Music, to be held 
in the seaside resort of Sopot 
in the summer. An offer to 
take part has already arrived 
from Lionel Hampton, who 
will be touring Europe from 
March to July this year. It is 
also hoped that a British band, 
either that of Humphrey 
Lyttelton, Ken Colyer, or 
will be able 


Chris Barber, 
to come, 
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MATHEMATICAL 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Institute of Mathema- 
tics of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences, which at one time 
was known as the State In- 
stitute of Mathematics, cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary 
by holding a scientific meeting 
in Warsaw in December. The 
meeting was attended both by 
mathematicians and by experts 
in other fieds of study. 


A paper on the work of 
the Institute during these ten 
years was given by Professor 
K. Kuratowski, Vice-President 
of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, one of the founders 
of the Institute and its direc- 
tor since its inauguration. 


After the meeting, a recep- 
tion was held in the Staszic 
Palace in Warszaw, to celebra- 
te the fortieth anniversary of 
the scientific work of Pro- 
fessor Kuratowski. 


A speech was made by 
Professor Tadeusz Kotarbif- 
ski, President of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, who on 
behalf of the Academy con- 
veyed warmest congratula- 
tions to Professor Kuratowski, 
and stressed his immense ser- 
vices towards the development 
of Polish science, and his 
great contribution to world 
knowledge. 


Professor Borsuk then gave 
a@ paper on Professor Kura- 
towski’s contribution to ad- 
vances in the latest field of 
mathematics — topology. Pro- 
fessor Marczewski also read 
a@ paper, on Professor Kura- 
towski’s work in other bran- 
ches of mathematics. Profes- 
sor Marczewski then presented 
to Professor Kuratowski a spe- 
cially published issue of the 
Polish mathematician’s jour- 
nal, Colloquium Matematicae, 
containing articles written by 
60 authors in 13 countries on 
the scientific achievements 


of Professor Kuratowski. 
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current questions in the work of the United | are in 


Peasant Party; views on social and economic 
problems; problems of contemporary life; 
history. There are also shorter sections de- 
voted to various kinds of reports, informa- 
tion, press reviews, book reviews, polemics 
and statistics. 

The most space — some 60 per cent — is 
devoted to social and economic, as well as to 
ideological and political issues. Among the 
more important topics from these two fields 
we may mention the discussion of the cha- 
racter and place of the United Peasant Party 
in Poland’s social and political life, which 
has been going on for nearly a year, as 
well as the group of articles, already men- 
tioned above, devoted to questions of the 
agrarian programme. A large number of the 
articles published in the social and economic 
section set out to present a picture of the 
present realities of the Polish countryside. 
Some typical titles are: “An Attempt at 
Drawing up a Balance-Sheet of Agricultural 
Production”, “On the Situation and Tenden- 
cies in the Production Co-operative Socie- 
ties’, “A Few Words on the Poorest 
Peasants”, “On the Reasons for the Rise of 
the ‘Worker-Peasant’ Group”, “Polish Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy Abroad”, “Taxa- 
tion Policy with Regard to Peasant Hold- 
ings”, “The Problems of Putting the Western 
Territories under Cultivation”, “Capitalist 
Agricultural Holdings after October 1956”. 

The articles published in the section de 
voted to “problems of contemporary life” 
deal with matters of the countryside both at 
home and abroad. The following are a few 
titles from this section: “On the Social Posi- 
tion of the Rural Teacher”, “The Rural Po- 
pulation im the Years 1960 to 1970”, “What 
Does Rural Youth Live on?”, “Problems of So- 
cialist Construction in Yugoslavia’, “The Fin- 
nish Agrarian Union”, “A Tentative Concep- 
tion of the Development of Higher Education 
in Poland”, “The Outlook of Our Times”. 
A number of eminent Polish scholars have 
had articles published in this section. There 
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are in addition translations of contributions 
by foreign scholars. These have included 
E. Abma and J.H.W. Lijferding on the insti- 
tutionalization of agricultural organizations 
in Holland, H. Darin-Drabkin on the orga- 
nizational structure and the management 
principles of a kibutz, George Gurvitch on 
the dynamics of social classes, Henri Wallon 
on teaching in France, etc. 

The historical section contains studies on 
the history and sociology of the peasant 
movement. Peasants’ diaries, which are 
frequently published here, are a valuable 
item. 

Its exposition of the complicated social 
and economic reality and the cultural pro- 
blems of the countryside, its discussion of 
the agrarian programme, of the programme 
of cultural action, etc. make Wies Wspdt- 
czesna a periodical valuable not only for the 
peasant movement, but for all representa- 
tives of progressive social thought in Poland. 


G. D. 
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N the very centre of Warsaw the is 

a short street named Foksal. Few people 
in Warsaw realize that this name is derived 
from the English “Vauxhall”, which was 
adopted and polonized two hundred years 
ago. Although Foksal is only a small street, 
not more than two hundred yards from one 
end to the other, a fair proportion of the 
cultural and social life of the Capital is 
crowded into its small space. The handsome 
tub belonging to the Polish Journalists’ 
Association and the mansion occupied by 
the Association of Architects and Artists are 
next-door neighbours; the Polish-Soviet In- 
stitute practically rubs shoulders with the 
Seventh Day Adventists, while the busy 
Central Photographic Agency is cheek by 


.| jowl with the popular restaurant and night 


club Kameralna. Number Seventeen is oc- 
tupied by the State Publishing Institute, 
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PRIZE FOR EIGHT-YEAR-OLD 


Paul Hogarth, Renato Gutt- 
uso, and Herbert Read were 
among those who sat on the 
jury for a children’s art com- 
petition held in connection 
with the International Exhibi- 
tion of Children’s Art in Lon- 
don, in which Polish children 
were very successful. Hund- 
reds of drawings and paint- 
ings were sent in by children 
from all over the world. An 
eight-year-old Warsaw girl, 
Zosia Hajduk, won the third 
prize with a picture entitled 
“What I want to get from 
Santa Claus’. Her friend Anna 
Filipezyfska won a diploma. 
Both girls are pupils at the 
Children’s Art School attached 
to the College of Science and 
Technology in Warsaw. The 
school is run by the architect 
Karol Zarski. 

Thirty children attend this 
school. Next year two exhibi- 
tions of the best of these 
children’s paintings will tour 
the most important Polish 
cultural centres abroad. 


LINKS BETWEEN 
CHOREOGRAPHERS 


Shortly after his jubilee, 
which he celebrated last year, 
the well-known Polish choreo- 
grapher Professor Leon W6jci- 
kowski left for London at the 
invitation of the British Coun- 
cil. During his two months’ 
stay in London W6djcikowski 
worked with the London 
Festival Ballet, rehearsing a 
production of Petrushka. He 
also gave ballet lessons to the 
dancers of the company. 

W6ojcikowski made _ useful 
contacts in the English ballet 
world. The periodical Ballet 
Today published a long arti- 
cle about him and about Po- 
lish ballet in general. 

After his visit to London, 
W6jcikowski left for a three 
months visit to Paris, where 
he met Lifar and Massine. 
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150th ANNIVERSARY 
OF ARCHIVES 


The 150th anniversary of 
the setting up of central 
archives for the whole of 
Poland — the Central Archi- 
ves of Ancient Documents — 
was celebrated in Warsaw in 
December. 

Apart from Polish historians 
and archivists the celebra- 
tions were attended by dele- 
gations of archivists from 
Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, the German 
Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
Italy, Yugoslavia and _ the 
Soviet Union. 


TRIBUTE TO 
MARIA KONOPNICKA 


The year 1960 will mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of the eminent woman 
writer Maria Konopnicka, 
whose work dates from 1878 to 
1910. Maria Konopnicka, who is 
best known as a poetess, was 
also an gifted novelist, a wise 
and subtle critic, a first-rate 
translator, and an excellent 
writer of books for children. 

A Maria Konopnicka So- 
ciety has been set up in War- 
saw. Its aims are to popula- 
rize the works of the eminent 
writer, to restore and build 
up the museum at Zarnowiec 
in the Lower Carpathians, in 
the country house presented 
to her as a gift from the 
people of Poland in 1902, The 
Society also plans to build 
there a school bearing her 
Name as well as other country 
schools named after her. 
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PIW, one of the most important of Polish 
publishing houses. 

PIW was founded in 1946. After Czytel- 
nik, it is the biggest publisher of literary 
works in Poland. The following figures will 
give an indication of the size of its bussi- 
ness: 


Year Number Number 
* of Titles of Copies 
1953 275 6,100,000 
1954 298 5,600,000 
1955 286 5,400,000 
1956 307 6,200,000 
1957 294 4,200,000 
1958 259 3,000,000 


But it is not only production figures 
which give PIW its leading position among 
publishing houses in Poland. It is quite out- 
standing in two other respects: the very 
wide range of subjects it deals with, and the 
quality of its editing. 

For the first few years, PIW concentra- 
ted mainly on classics, both Polish and fo- 
reign. These accounted for about sixty per 
cent of all the books published. Among the 
many works by Polish authors, perhaps the 
most famous were those of Prus, Fredro and 
Sienkiewicz. The works of the latter, a No- 
bel Prizewinner, have been published in 
various editions, one of them comprising his 
complete works in sixty volumes. The PIW 
editions of the classics are usually provided 
with a preface and sometimes with notes. 
These are concerned not so much with mat- 
ters of language as with throwing light on 
the social background and climate of 
thought in which the book was written. 

These notes are compiled for PIW by 
a number of literary critics, most of whom 
follow the traditions of a greatly loved and 
admired figure in the Polish literary world, 
Tadeusz Boy-Zelenski, critic, historian and 
essayist. Before he was shot by the Germans 
in 1941, Boy had translated into Polish 
more than a hundred French classics, from 
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lish many centuries, from Villon to Proust. He 
also gave a latin flavour to Polish literary 
tel- Icriticism, demonstrating, in his excellent 
ary istudies, essays and feuilletons, how to com- 
vill }pine depth of knowledge with brilliance of 
ssi- }jorm, precision of thought with Gallic wit. 

PIW’s aim is to make available to the Po- 
lish public the great literary works of other 
nations. Its publications range from Sophoc- 
les, Aeschylus and Aristophanes to the most 
modern writers. If for lack of space, we take 
only French and English translations, we 
ind PIW’s lists include works by Villon, 
belais, Montaigne, Moliére, Diderot, Vol- 
ire, Stendhal, George Sand, Flaubert, 
ictor Hugo, Baudelaire, Zola and Proust. 
y works have appeared in several edi- 
, some of them very large. For exam- 
le, Stendhal’s Le Rouge et le Noir has 
reached the 70,000 mark. As far as twentieth 
ieentury French authors are concerned, PIW 
as published translations of Aragon, Bar- 
usse, Simone de Beauvoir, Butor, Camus, 
, Cascar, Giraudoux, Gide, Maurois, 
mains, Sartre, Valéry, Vercors, and others. 
In the field of the English classics and 
, PIW has published translations of 
urns, Byron, Conrad, Defoe, Dickens Field- 
























ind fing, Galsworthy, Hardy, Aldous Huxley, 
No- Woyce, Somerset Maugham, Shaw, Smollett, 
in Swift, Thackeray, Wilde, etc. In publishing 
his the works of Shakespeare, PIW pays parti- 
IW fularattention to careful editing, lay-out and 
led #Ppearance, providing readers with a choice 


tes, Rither of nineteenth century translations, 

br modern versions by some of the best of 

on fontemporary Polish poets. A new PIW 

of Pdition of Shakespeare in six beautifully 
printed volumes has just appeared. 

by | PIW publishes works from the whole of 


om fworld literature. Apart from French and 
ind €nglish, translations from German and Rus- 
ld, Bian also occupy a prominent place. In order 
ind #0 popularize some of the best of world lite- 
ans Mature, of all nations and all periods, in 1956 
ist PIW initiated two series — a “Classics Li- 





wary” anda “Library of Twentieth Century 
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BATTLE AGAINST 
RAVAGES OF TIME 


The December number of 
the Christian Democratic pa- 
per Il Popolo contained an 
article on the results so far 
obtained in Italy by the Po- 
lish professor and member of 
the Polish Academy of Scien- 
ces, Romuald Cebertowicz. 
The article, headed Will a 
Pole Save Venice?, points out 
that many palaces in Venice 
are threatened with ruin. 
They could be saved by tra- 
ditional methods, but this 
would involve an immense 
outlay of money, as well as 
the partial destruction of the 
buildings and their subsequent 
rebuilding. “Professor Ceberto- 
wicz’s method”, writes the 
paper, “resolves these diffi- 
culties”. 


The paper also mentions 
that Professor Cebertowicz has 
been invited to Pisa to exa- 
mine the possibility of apply- 
ing his method, which consists 
of strengthening the surround- 
ing ground, to save the fa- 
mous leaning tower, which 
threatens to collapse. 


“BORDER STREET” 
IN WEST GERMANY 


A request recently came 
from Western Germany for the 
Polish film Border Street. This 
film, which was made many 
years ago, portrays the mar- 
tyrdom of the Jews under the 
German occupation, and the 
rising in the Warsaw ghetto 
in 1943. 


When the film was shown 
not long ago in the Hamburg 
Film Club, it received very 


favourable notices. The Ham- 
burger Echo ended its review 
with a question to German 
film producers: “When are we 
going to make such films?’ 
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“CORRUPTION IN THE 
PALACE OF JUSTICE” 
Corruzione al Palazzo di 
Giustizia is the title of one of 
the best plays of the Italian 
dramatist Ugo Betti. It is the 
first of this author’s works 
to be produced in Poland. 
It is running at the Kame- 
ralny Theatre, which is a 
subsidiary stage of the Polski 
Theatre in Warsaw. Produc- 
tion was by Maria Wiercif- 
ska and décor by Zenobiusz 
Strzelecki. The part of Custa, 
one of the key figures in the 
drama, was played by Gustaw 
Holoubek. 


CHOPIN PIANO IN MAJORCA 


The Spanish daily Ya 
reports that a piano on which 
Chopin composed a number of 
his preludes has been found 
in Majorca. Chopin arrived. in 
Majorca in November 1838, and 
before he settled in Vallide- 
mosa he spent a month in a 
little country inn, where he 
played and composed on an 
instrument which afterwards 
cound not be traced. Later on 
it was identified, thanks to 
technical notes left by Cho- 
pin himself. 
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Novels”. The volumes in each have a uni : 


form format, and are sold at a very reason. 
able price. Each series now includes m 


- than 40 titles, which have been chosen 


the basis of a questionnaire circulated amo 
leading critics and authors. Both are pre} 
ving extremely popular. 


Another interesting innovation is the 
publication by PIW of a “Library of Polis) 
and Foreign Memoirs”, the scope of which 
will in time be considerable. Apart fron 
several Polish memoirs from various epochs, 
the series also includes the Memoirs of Car. 
dinal Retz, Panayev’s Literary Recollectiom, 
and the Memoirs of Goldoni. In the nes 
future PIW also hopes to publish a selection 
from the memoirs of Saint-Simon. 


Apart from classics and belles-lettre, 
PIW also publishes literary and dramatiy 
criticism. Another field which has recently 
gained prominence is that of popular s¢- 
ence. The great success of books deali 
with the history of culture, and especially 
the history of various scentific discoveri 
(e.g. Ceram’s Gétter, Graber und Gelehrte 
has been attracting PIW’s attention to 
form of publication as well. PIW intends tp 
extend considerably its work in this field, in 
the belief that by popularizing the grea 
achievements of human thought in different 
ages and regions of the globe it can pla 
some part in forging cultural links be 
Poland and the other nations of the worli) 
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First Fruits of Sociological Inquiry 


Z badan klasy robotniczej i inte- 
ligencji [Investigations into the 
Working Class and the Intelligent- 
sia]. Collection of papers. Edited 
by Jan Szczepanfski. PWN. L6dzZ, 
1958. 220 pp. 


A strange fate occasionally over- 
takes certain sciences, which may 
go through apparently incomprehen- 
sible stages of development. This 
thought springs to mind in connection 
with the peculiar state of affairs 
which came about in Polish sociology 
during the post-war period. On the 
one hand, with the growth of the 
socialist approach among Polish scien- 
tists, sociology gradually came to 
acquire a marxist character and be- 
gan to rid itself of various idealist 
tendencies. On the other hand, 
however, this transformation occurred 
during a period of stagnation in 
marxist theory. 


The powerful social forces at work 
in Poland brought about many social, 
as well as cultural, economic, geo- 
graphical, demographic and _ political 
changes in the life of the nation. 
A radically changed country emer- 
ged: trends towards urbanization 
acquired a great momentum; some 
people advanced socially while 
others became declassed. These phe- 
nomena of social movement could be 
perceived particularly clearly against 
the background of basic changes in 
the structure of society. And yet 
marxism, the very theory whose 
contribution to the scientific under- 
Standing of class structure and its 
relation to the social and economic 
life of Poland had proved of decisive 
and unquestionable importance, ap- 
peared not to give these processes the 
attention they deserved. It stopped 
short at generalizations which 


sounded abstract by comparison with 


the actual transformations of real 
life. 

In recent years, however, the situ- 
ation in the social sciences in Poland 
has undergone certain changes. A 
modest but consistent and systematic 
programme of sociological research 
is being pursued. From it one will 
be able to learn in time what has 
really been happening in Poland 
from the sociologist’s point of view — 
what the nation is like at present 
and in what direction changes are 
taking place. 

The first, but by no means insi- 
gnificant fruits of this empirical 
research, have recently been made 
public. I am referring to a series of 
articles published in leading perio- 
dicals (some of these were reprinted 
in Nos. 3-4 and 7-8 of Polish Perspec- 
tives) and also to the book Z badan 
klasy robotniczej i inteligencji (Inves- 
tigations into the Working Class and 
the Intelligentsia), a collection of 
papers edited by Professor Jan 
Szczepanski. ! 

These papers cannot yet be said to 
form an analytical sociological study, 
providing a basis for wider conclu- 
sions and generalizations. They should 
be seen rather as field surveys, 
dealing with certain social series and 
correlations, of whose existence or 
scale we had not been fully aware. 
The research techniques employed 
were relatively simple and consisted 
mainly of questionnaires and inter- 
views. The conclusions are presented 
essentially in the form of statistical 
data. 

Nevertheless, on the basis of inve- 
stigations into changes in the work- 
ing class and into the formation of 
a broad stratum of intelligentsia, 


1 See also Professor J. Szczeparski's 
article on Sociology in Post-war Poland, 
Polish Perspectives, 1/1958. 
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many interesting facts have been 
ascertained. If further research con- 
firms these, they will be of great 
significance for the purposeful direc- 
tion of social change in Poland. 

Two dates and two figures will 
suffice to show the magnitude of the 
problem: in 1937 industry in Poland 
employed 858,800 people; in 1955 it 
employed 2,695,600. This enormous 
increase implies the appearance of 
numerous’ sociological phenomena, 
whose intricate nature and inter- 
relationships could be of great 
importance. Where, for instance, was 
the new labour force recruited? What 
are its relations to older-established 
workers? What attitudes do the “new” 
people take up towards the key 
problems of national life? How far 
do they remain in touch with their 
former environment? These are only 
some of the problems demanding 
a scientific answer. 


The papers published in this book 
fall into two main groups. The first 
covers investigations into the work- 
ing class pursued under the direction 
of Professor Julian Hochfeld. These 
include inquiry into the social struc- 
ture of the personnel of an industrial 
enterprise in L6dz, and examination 
of the attitude of workers in the 
Zeran Motor-car Factory in Warsaw 
towards different types of social 
organizations as well as of the 
attitude of young workers towards 
the Union of Polish Youth during 
the crisis experienced by that orga- 
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$ 
nization in 1956, pending its disso- } 
lution. E 

The second group covers research 
into the formation of a new intelli- 
gentsia, directed by Professor Jan 
Szezepanski, and includes inquiries 
into the post-graduate careers of 
history students and of graduates in 
librarianship. 

In his introduction Professor 
Szezepanski writes as follows: 

“The sociological investigations 
presented in this book deal with the 
statement of facts rather than with 
their analysis. We are concerned 
with describing certain facts and 
their numerical occurrence in a given 
statistical sample, since their exis- 
tence had been already reported in 
the press and is known superficially 
from everyday experience. 

“We shall, however, attempt even- 
tually a sociological analysis in order 
to show in what social groupings, in 
what milieux and their sectional 
trends and interests these facts have 
their origin. We must discover their 
relation to wider historical processes 
and the social forces which determine 
them.” 

It is these very results which are 
awaited impatiently by both academic 
and practical sociologists — all those 
who are concerned with the scientific 








observation of the social dynamics 
and the trend of transformation in 
present-day Polish society. 


Jan Jarostawski 


He Stopped the Sun 


Etudes Coperniciennes I. Académie 
Polonaise des Sciences et des Lett- 
res. Nos. 13—16 of the Bulletin of 
the Centre Polonais de Recherches 
Scientifiques de Paris. 1956—1957. 
315 pp. 


The Centre Polonais de Recherches 
Scientifiques de Paris has recently 
issued a fine volume in French, en- 
titled Etudes Coperniciennes. Its edi- 
tor and principal contributor is 


Professor Stanistaw Wedkiewicz, head 





of the Centre Polonais and one of the 
best-known French scholars in Po- 
land. 


Those who think in rigid cate- 
gories may find it astonishing that 
an expert on Romance literature 
should engage in research on the life 
and work of an astronomer. But 
Stanislaw Wedkiewicz has for a long 
time shown interest in the connexions 
between the humanities and the na- 
tural sciences. In his introduction to 
the Etudes Coperniciennes he men- 
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tions that since the very beginning 
of his academic career his attention 
has been drawn to the interdepen- 
dence of literature and the pure 
sciences. His first paper, published 
in the Cracow Przeglad Polski in 
1911, was an analysis of elements of 
scepticism and mysticism in the 
works of Pascal. Shortly after this 
he was once more struck by these 
interpedendencies. During his studies, 
in Italian university libraries, on The 
Divine Comédy he realized that 
Dante’s masterpiece was a summa of 
Mediaeval knowledge. 

In 1921 Wedkiewicz was offered 
the Chair of Romance philology at 
the Jagiellonian University in Cra- 
cow. At that time his Chair was 
a part of the Faculty of Philosophy 
which covered both the humanities 
and the natural sciences. Wedkiewicz 
was in favour of such an organiza- 
tion of studies. He opposed those who 
demanded a division into several 
faculties and far-reaching speciali- 
zation. The latter concept has of 
course finally prevailed. Was it the 
tight solution? This is to be doubted, 
because it separated the humanities 
from the sciences.* 


excellent example to illustrate the 
connexions between the humanities 
and sciences. In his highly instructive 
paper, How Copernicus Worked (in 
Polish, Warsaw 1936), Professor Alek- 
}sander Birkenmajer wrote about 
the range of interests of the brilliant 
astronomer, who “was talented even 
asa poet and as a painter, had a ma- 
hy-sided education (one - remembers 
his legal and medical stdudies, his 
extensive knowledge of _ classical 
authors, his translation of Theophi- 
lactus Simocatta’s Letters from Greek 
into Latin, etc.), was interested in 
cartography and technology, forced 
by circumstances to deal with eco- 
nomic problems and actively engaged 
in the political life of his mother 


* It is worth recalling here that be- 
tween 1922 and 1939 Profesor Wedkiewicz 
was the editor of Przeglad Wspétczesny 
(The Contemporary Review), one of the 
finest Polish monthlies. His policy was to 
foup around the periodical many authors 
interested in diverse fields of human 
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Nicolaus Copernicus serves as an: 
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country (the memorandum against 
the Teutonic Order, etc.). He also 
distinguished himself as an admini- 
strator of ecclesiastical estates and 
as commander of a fortress...“ 

On the other side of the picture, 
Copernicus has for a long time been 
an inspiration to many writers, and 
occasionally has been used as a sub- 
ject. The present volume of the 
Etudes Coperniciennes is dedicated to 
all these issues. (As long ago as 1934 
Professor Wedkiewicz started to pre- 
pare a special number of Przeglad 
Wspotczesny, which was to mark the 
quater-centenary of Copernicus’ death 
in 1943.) The Etudes are to consist of 
two volumes, the second dealing 
with the development of Copernican 
ideas in France. The present volume 
is dedicated to Copernicanism in Po- 
land and among Polish, émigrés in 
France, as well as to researches on 
Copernicus by contemporary Polish 
specialists. It might therefore be en- 
titled Copernicus and Poland. There 
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ond prospectuses sent on request by 
P.W.N. 
Ww , ul. Miod 10 





Orders for books and periodicals 
should be placed with: 


ARS POLONA 
Warszawa, Krakowskie Przedmieicie 7 
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would be no point in discussing here 
all the items included. A few facts, 
however, deserve to be mentioned. 

In 1533, that is ten years before the 
astronomers’s death, the Oriental 
scholar Johann Albrecht Widman- 
stadt had already explained to Pope 
Clement VII the principles of the 
Copernican system. More or less at 
the same time, according to state- 
ments by Brozek, Starowolski and 
Gassendi, Luther ridiculed the helio- 
centric system and adopted a hostile 
attitude to Copernican ideas. 


It is fascinating to watch the par- 
ticipation of Poles in the conroversy 
about the discoveries of Master Nico- 
laus. As early as 1509, Wawrzyniec 
(Laurentius) Korwin in his Carmen, 
a foreword to Copernicus’ translation 
of the Letters of Theophilactus Si- 
mocatta, included a quatrain extolling 
the discovery made by Copernicus, 
who was then 36 years old —a disco- 
very which he must have known 
from conversations, since the first 
outline of the heliocentric system 
was published by Copernicus in 1514, 
in his treatise, Commentariolus. 


After the astronomer’s death in 
1543 and the appearance of his fun- 
damental work, De Revolutionibus 
Orbium Coelestium, in the same year, 
many Polish scholars and writers 
engaged in intellectual discussions 
concerning the implications of his 
discoveries. They included, for in- 
stance, Sylwester Roguski, court 
physician of King Zygmunt August 
and friend of the poet Jan Kocha- 
nowski. (It would be interesting, 
incidentally, to know what the author 
of the ‘Threnes and the Dismissal of 
the Greek Envoys thought about the 
heliocentric system.) 

; One of Copernicus’ first biogra- 
phers was Jan Brozek (1585—1632), 
mathematician and student of Fer- 
mat’s theorem, astronomer and 
astrologer, physicist and physician, 
geographer and geodesist, historian, 
musicologist and traveller. Brozek 
made what might be described as 
a@ research tour, covering all the 
towns in which Copernicus had lived. 
Unfortunately, most of the documents 
which he saw have since been lost, 
but his notes have been preserved. 
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dictionary, Scriptorum Polonicorum : 
Hekatontas seu Centum illustrium 
Poloniae scriptorum elogiae et vitae, 


As a professor of the Jagiellonian 
University Brozek had to pretend to | 
be a supporter of the Ptolemaic 
theory, but in fact he lectured on the 
Copernican principles. As is known, 
a number of European countries wit- 
nessed sharp conflicts between the 
supporters of the two systems, the 
Copernican tradition being support- 
ed by such men as Galileo, Newton, 
Gassendi and the Encyclopaedists, 
In 1939, Professor Mieczystaw Brah- 
mer, in his book From the History of 
Italo-Polish Cultural Relations (in 
Polish), showed that the Polish king, 
Wladystaw IV, who reigned from 1632 
to 1648, exchanged letters on the 
subject with Galileo. Similar interest 
was shown by other Polish Kings, | 
Jan Kazimierz and Jan Sobieski. 


Some of the best pages in Pro- 
fessor Wedkiewicz’s work refer to 
the polemics carried on for many 
years on Copernican subjects by Jan 
Sniadecki, a Polish mathematician 
and astronomer working in the early 
nineteenth century. It was more or 
less at that time that the nationality 
of Nicolaus Copernicus began to be 
disputed. Polish émigrés in Paris, in 
London and in Italy took a very live 
ly part in these disputes. Somewhat 
earlier (on May 3, 1831), Kazimierz 
Brodzifski, in his famous speech On 
the Nationality of the Poles, used 
a metaphor: stating that in the field 
of morals the Polish nation had made 
a discovery similar to that of Co- 
pernicus in astronomy; that it is not 
mankind which is “going round” the 
nation, but the nation round man- 
kind. This idea was later repeated 
by Mickiewicz in his Collége de 
France lecture of December 22, 1840. 
In 1936, the periodical Organon pub- 
lished a paper by Professor Alek- 
sander Birkenmajer, who summed | 
up the arguments in support of the 
Polish nationality of Copernicus and 
against the claims of German chauvi- 
nists as follows: (1) the astronomer’s 
family came from. Polish Silesia and 
settled in Cracow, (2) Copernicus 
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himself was born at Torun, (3) he 
studied in the Polish university in 
Cracow, (4) he spent nearly all his 
life in Warmia, which then belonged 
to Poland, (5) he gave the best proof 
of his Polish patriotism by his strug- 
gle against the Teutonic Order. Pro- 
fessor Birkenmajer’s father, Ludwik 
Antoni Birkenmajer, devoted many 
years to Copernican studies and to 
asserting the Polish nationality of 
the founder of the heliocentric 
theory. Birkenmajer himself came 
from a German family — his grand- 
father was born in Baden, but he 
settled in Poland and became atta- 
ched to his adopted country. Profes- 
sor Wedkiewicz quotes this eloquent 
example as an argument against the 
German theory of Stamm- und Blut- 
verwandschaft. It is well known that 
this theory was never supported in 
France. 

In the Nazi period certain Ger- 
man scholars not only took up the 
chauvinist claims of the German na- 
tionality of Copernicus, but also 
wrote at length about the “absence 
of any intellectual culture in Poland 
in the Renaissance period”. Examples 
are Fritz Mattenleitter’s pamphlet, 
Nicolaus Copernicus — Roman eines 
grossen Deutschen (Stuttgart, 1941), 
or the special issue of the periodical 
Die Burg of 1943, with an article by 
Dr Erwin Hoff which attempted to 
demonstrate that Melanchton’s refe- 
rence to Copernicus as ille Sarma- 
ticus astronomus had nothing to do 
with his nationality. 

At five o’clock on the morning of 
May 24, 1943 the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Copernicus’ death, 
three students of Polish language 
and literature at the clandestine uni- 
versity courses in Warsaw, outstand- 
ing poets and editors of the under- 


ground periodical Sztuka i Nardd 
(Art and the Nation), went to Co- 
pernicus’ statue, just opposite what 
was then the German police station. 
They were Waclaw Bojarski, Ta- 
deusz Gajcy (author of Homer 
i Orchidea), and Zdzistaw Stroifski, 
all of them about 21 at that time. 
At the foot of the statue they laid 
a wreath of flowers tied with white 
and red ribbon (the Polish national 
colours) and took photographs. A po- 
liceman rushed up and tried to 
seize Bojarski. Gajcy fired at him, 
forcing him to retreat, but then 
about a dozen gendarmes came out 
of the station building and began 
shooting. They were almost imme- 
diately joined by some German sol- 
diers, who ran out of a nearby re- 
staurant. Bojarski, heavily wounded 
in the kidneys, was the first to be 
seized. His fate was soon shared by 
Stroifski, who was captured in the 
gateway of a house further away. 
Only Gajcy succeeded in escaping. 

When questioned at the police sta- 
tion immediately after having been 
taken by the police, Bojarski, with 
remarkable presence of mind in spite 
of his severe condition, stated ca- 
tegorically that he had no idea who 
Stroifiski was and that he (Stroifski) 
had had nothing -to do with the de- 
monstration. Bojarski died in prison 
on June 5, 1943. Stroifiski and Gajcy 
were killed during the Warsaw Ri- 
sing, on August 17, 1944. 

These events were described in 
the monthly Urania, published in 
Cracow, Nos. 3—4 (68—69), Septem- 
ber-October 1946. Professor Wedkie- 
wicz devotes one chapter of his book 
to monuments and paintings of Co- 
pernicus in Poland, as an aspect of 
the development of Copernican ideas 
in this country. 

Wojciech Natanson 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Particular attention is drawn to a number of books this month. 

First, Stefan Zétkiewski’s Culture and Politics, a collection of articles, many of 
them published in the heat of controversy after the end of 1956. This will be of value 
to anyone seeking an insight into the principles and assumptions behind a Marxist 
cultural policy. 

Stanistaw Ossowski’s lucid summary of the theory of aesthetics, Foundations of 
Aesthetics, has been republished after a gap of ten years in an augmented edition. 

Andrzej Stawar’s brilliant re-appraisal of the work of Tadeusz Boy-Zelenski, one 
of the most eminent of Polish writers between the wars, has been extremely well re- 
ceived by the critics, and was awarded the literary prize of the weekly Nowa Kultura 
for 1958. 

The first volume of the selected works of the popular Catholic writer, Jan Do- 
braczyhski, is published in commemoration of the author’s twenty-five years of literary 
work. From the Abyss, the work of another leading Catholic writer, Zofia Kossak, 
best-known for her novel cycle The Crusaders, is an account of her stay in the concen- 
tration camp at Auschwitz. 

Polish posters have earned a considerable reputation since the end of the war. 
Some of the best of them were the work of Tadeusz Trepkowski, who died in 1954. 
Forty-nine examples of his work have been collected and reproduced, with an intro- 
duction by Jan Lenica, himself a poster-artist of distinction. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Jan Dobraczyhski: Utwory wybrane [Selected Works]. Vol. I. Warszawa, 
1958. PAX. Cloth. Pp. VIII and 750, $2.45. 

The Selected Works of Jan Dobraczynhski are published to commemorate the auth- 
or’s 25 years of literary work. This popular Catholic writer has 28 books to his credit 
(15 of them novels), which have gone into 73 editions (in translation into leading Euro- 
pean languages), totalling some 165,000 copies. The stature of his work, and of his 
historical novels in particular, is unquestionably considerable. Volume i contains seve- 
ral of his shorter novels and stories, including one of his best novels, W rozwalonym 
domu (In a Ruined House), which is set the Warsaw Rising in 1944. 


Jé6zef Ignacy Kraszewski: Za Saséw [Saxon Times]. Warszawa, 1958. 
LSW. Cloth. 334 pp. $1.20, 

This book is one of a cycle of historical novels which covers the history of Po- 
land, The present edition is edited by a committee headed by Julian Krzyzanowski 
and Wincenty Danek. . 

Kraszewski, a prominent and very popular writer of the second half of the 19th 
century, had already written a few hundred books, mainly on historical themes, when, 
towards the end of his life, beeween 1876 and 1887, he began to carry out his great 
undertaking: a cycle of novels set in Polish history. He began with a novel set in the 
prehistoric period, Stara Bash (The Old Lore). The final volume, the 29th, describes 
the time of the reign of King August III. This year, the publishers, the Ludowa Spét- 
dzielnia Wydawnicza, have re-issued those novels which had been out of print since 
the war (the last volumes of the cycle). They plan to issue all the novels in an 
attractive uniform edition. The novel Saxon Times, the 28th of the series, describes 
the time of the reign of King August the Strong. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS AND CRITICISM 


Alfred Fiderkiewicz: Dobre czasy. Wspomnienia z lat 1922—1927 [The 
Good Times. Reminiscences from the years 1922 to 1927]. Warszawa, 1958. Iskry. Cloth. 
389 pp. $0.85. 
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At the time described Mr Fiderkiewicz was a communist deputy of the Sejm. 
The book is based on the author’s notes, on press information, talks with people who 
at the time took an active part in political life, and on archive material. 


Jerzy Got and Jézef Szczublewski: Helena Modrzejewska. Warsza- 
wa, 1958. PIW. Cloth. 31 plates. Pp. X and 255. $2.05. 

Volume I of a series, Short Studies of Celebrated Polish Actors. 

A great deal of material from Polish and foreign sources has been collected 
in this study of the life of the great actress, who covered herself with glory when in the 
second half of the 19th century she appeared on Polish, American and British stages. 
The book is made up of an account of the life and work of Modrzejewska (Modjeska), 
her itinerary and repertoire a chronological list of premiézres and an alphabetical list 
of the plays in which she appeared. There is also a list of her American and British 
tours, her solo appearances, a selection of press reviews, notes and analyses of her 
performances and a bibliography. Her correspondence will be published separately. The 
edition is illustrated by little-known photographs of Modrzejewska. 


Korespondencja Franciszka Karpitskiego z lat 1763—1825 [The Correspondence of 
Franciszek Karpinski from the Years 1763 to 1825). Compiled and edited by Tadeusz 
Mikulski, Wroclaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum for the Archives of Literature, the 
Institute of Literary Reserach of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 10 plates; pp. XXIX 
and 268. $2.25. 

This collection contains 113 letters written by Karpifiski (1741—1825), who was well 
known as a poet during the reign of King Stanistaw Poniatowski. He was one of the 
poets of the sentimental Arcadian school of Polish verse. Also published here are 
% letters addressed to him. The letters are annotated and arranged in chronological 
order. Literary questions mentioned in the letters — and particularly those connected 
with Karpinski’s own — are supplemented with detailed bibliographic information, The 
Correspondence is a valuable contribution to the study of the poet’s work. Some of 
the letters contain poems or fragments of poems hitherto unknown. Illustrations. 


Zofia Kossak: ‘Z otchtani. Wspomnienia. [From the Abyss. Reminiscences]. 
Warszawa, 1958. PAX. Cloth. 247 pp. $1.20. 

The author is a leading Catholic writer, author of the great novel cycle, Krzy- 
zowecy (The Crusaders), These are reminiscences of her stay in the concentration camp 
at OSwiecim (Auschwitz). Though Nazi atrocities and human sufferings are the subject 
of the book, it is not pessimistic. The reader is struck by the evidence of the writer's 
faith in man. 


Michat Mirski: ...biegiem marsz! [...at the double!] Warszawa, 1958. KiW. 
34 pp. $0.60. 

Between 1924 and 1939 Bereza Kartuska was a concentration camp for all those 
who were in any way inconvenient to the Sanacja regime. Even right-wing represen- 
tatives of the opposition, journalists and others, were confined in the camp without 
trial and for indefinite periods. But it was first and foremost the communists and 
left-wing leaders who were sent there. Among them was the author of this book. 
Based on facts throughout, his story is written in the form of reportage. 


Hanna Mortkowicz-Olczakowa: Piotr Michatowskt, Opowies¢ o zyciu 
{ twérezogct. [Piotr Michalowski. The Story of his Life and Works]. Third enlarged 
edition. Krakéw, 1958. WL. Cloth. 35 plates. 340 pp. $1.20. 

A novel based on the life of the eminent Polish painter (1801—1855). The author 
has drawn on source material, memoirs and criticism. The text has literary value and 
is characterized by careful documentation and a strict regard for historical accuracy. 
There are 32 black-and-white and 3 coloured reproductions. 


Andrzej Stawar: Tadeusz Zeletski (Boy). Warszawa, 1958. PIW. 368 pp. 


Tadeusz Zelenski was one of the most eminent Polish writers of the 2th cen- 
tury: a publicist, chronicler of life and manners, journalist and translator. In the 
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course of 30 years’ work he translated more than a hundred of the masterpieces of 
French literature. In 1941 he was shot by the Nazis together with a group of Lvoy 
University professors. Andrzej Stawar, a Marxist literary critic, gives in his book an 


analysis of Boy’s literary work, of his great campaigns as a publicist, his studies and | 


treatises on history and morals, which dealt with fundamental questions in Polish and 
fereign literature and theatre, as well as social, moral, legal and ethical problems. 
The author deseribes the writer’s unceasing fight against clericalism. This monograph 
is a serious and scholarly work on a writer who was probably the most popular in 
Poland between the wars. The book was awarded the annual prize of the weekly Nowa 
Kultura for 1958. 


Seweryna Szmaglewska; United in Wrath. Second Edition. Warszawa, 
1958. Polonia. 38 pp. $0.15. 

A handful of scattered reflections and reminiscences written by a survivor of the 
Nazi death camps at Birkenau and OSwiecim. The motto of this small volume is: “We 
lived through it. It is for you, reader, to draw the conclusions.’’ Published in German, 
English, Russian, French and Polish. 


HISTORY 


Tadeusz Ladogérski: Studia nad zaludnieniem Polski XIV wieku [Stu- 
dies of the Population of 14th Century Poland]. Wroctaw, 1958. Published by Ossoli- 
neum for the Institute of History of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 3 maps. 
229 pp. $2.55. 

This work of historical demography is a study of the little-known early feudal 
period. The author based it not only on registers of “‘Peter’s pence” and similar tri- 
butes paid to the Apostolic Camera in Rome or Avignon, but on such sources as stu- 
dies of settlement, church records, inventories of estates etc. A summary in English. 
Statistical tables. Maps illustrating density of population in Poland at the described time. 


Najnowsze dzieje Polski. Materiaty i studia z okresu 1914—1939. [The Recent Hi- 
story of Poland. Material and Studies: 1914—1939}, Volume I. Warszawa, 1958. PWN. 
274 pp. $4.05, 


Najnowsze dzieje Polski, Materiaty i studia z okresu II wojny Swiatowej. [The 
Recent History of Poland. Material and Studies: the Second World War]. Volume I 


Warsaw, 1958. Published by PWN for the Institute of History of the Polish Academy { 


of Sciences. 366 pp. $4.75. 

Publications under this title appear in two series: the first, edited by Czeslaw 
Madajezyk, covers the years 1914 to 1939; the second, edited by Stanislaw Okecki, 
those between 1939 and 1945. They contain articles, documents, source material, memoirs, 
press extracts and bibliographical data on the history of the Polish people from the 
beginning of the First World War to the end of the Second. Volume I of the first 
series deals with the following: Polish historical studies of the Silesian Rising; the 
attitude of the Allied Powers during the first stage of the Paris Peace Conference 
in 1919 to the question of Poland’s western boundaries; the stabilization. policy of Wis 
dystaw Grabski in the years 1923-25; American loans; the policy of the German auth- 
orities on the Polish question in August 1915. 

Volume I of the second series sets forth the most recent findings of the Commit- 
tee for the Co-ordination of Research on the History of the Second World War. The 
subjects dealt with in this volume are -as follows: the defence of the sea coast in 193%; 
the collective responsibility of the Polish population in the District of Bitgoraj during 
the Nazi occupation; the fate of Polish gold during the Second World War; Germal 
material for a history of the Warsaw Rising; documents pertaining to the extermins 
tion of Polish culture; a number of accounts of the Polish resistance movement’s cam- 
peigns against the Germans; reviews of the press. It is planned to publish one volume 
in each series annually. 
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Powstanie Wielkopolskie 1918-1919. [The Rising in Great Poland in 1918—1919]. 
Wydawnictwo Poznahskie. Published in commemoration of the 40th anniversary of the 
Rising in Poznah and Great Poland. Cloth. 1 map. 230 pp. $0.85. 

The problem of Poland’s independence and her right to her Western Territories 
was solved between 1918 and 1919. This book appears on the #th anniversary of the 
Rising in Great Poland. It gives a detailed description of the armed struggle in the 
Poznah area to overthrow the Prussian oppressor and win independence. The authors 
are leading Poznan historians. They analyse the fall of the German Empire against 
the background of the Russian revolution, the social and political premises of the Rising 
in Great Poland and the peasants’ part in it. 


Szkice z dziejéw paptestwa [Sketches from the History of the Papacy]. Edited by 
Kazimierz Piwarski. Warszawa, 1958. KiW. Pp. VII and 561. $2.00. 

This work contains several studies on the general history of the Papacy and 
Papal policy towards Poland. The latter are of considerable importance, since the part 
played by the Papacy in the history of Poland has been deait with only fragmentarily 
by historians. Studies of the general history are based on earlier works on the subject 
and on published source material; those on Polish history are documented by archive 
material. The titles of the various studies which make up the volume are as follows: 
Tadeusz Manteuffel’s Zakony kogciota katolickiego do potowy XIV wieku (Religious 
Orders of the Catholic Church to the Middle of the 14th Century); Kazimierz Piwar- 
ski's Sobdér trydencki i jezuici (The Council of Trent and the Jesuits) and Watykan 
@ faszyzm 1929—1939 (The Vatican and Fascism — 1929 to 1939); Janusz Tazbir’s Spotecz- 
no-polityczna rola jezuitéw w Polsce (1565—1660) (The Socio-political Role of the Jesuits 
fn Poland between 1565 and 1660); Jézef Dutkiewicz’s Watykan wobec Ksiestwa War- 
szawskiego i Krélestwa Kongresowego (1807—1831) (The Vatican’s Relation to the Duchy 
of Warsaw and the Congress Kingdom from 1807 to 1831); Irena Koberdowa’s Watykan 
& powstanie styczniowe (The Vatican and the January Rising); Konstanty Grzybowski’s 
Polityka Watykanu w latach 1917—1929 (The Vatican’s Policy between 1917 and 1929) and 
Jarosiaw Jurkiewicz’s Watykan a Polska w okresie miedzywojennym 1919—1939 (The 
Vatican and Poland in the Inter-war years, 1919 to 1939). 


PHILOLOGY 


‘Zdzistaw Stieber: Rozwdj fonologiczny jezyka polskiego [The Phonologi- 
cal Development of the Polish Language]. Second edition. Warszawa, 1958. PWN. 
® pp. $0.90. 

This work was written between 1948 and 1950. The author based it on existing 
fesearch by eminent philologists into Polish historical phonetics and Polish idioms, as 
well as on his own work on surviving early material, principally up to the end of the 
ith century. He shows the many transformations that the Polish vocal and consonantal 
system has undergone in the course of the last thousand years. He illustrates his ana- 
lyses of phonological systems with concrete philological material drawn from the lan- 
guage survivals and idioms of the countryside. Bibliography. First published in 1952. 
Second corrected and enlarged edition. 


Studia z filozofit polskiej 4 stowiatiskiej [Studies of Polish and Slavonic Philology]. 
Vol. 3. Edited by Tadeusz Lehr-Splawinski. Warszawa, 1958. Published by PWN for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, Slavonic Philology Committee. Cloth. 2 maps. 381 pp. $3.80. 

The third volume of a periodical publication in which the results of researches 
carried on by Slavists, philologists and historians of philology are published. The pre- 
sent volume consists of four articles on Polish philology. Szkic monograficzny gwary 
wsi Rudy, pow. Putawy (A Short Account of the Dialect of the Village of Rudy, in the 
Pulawy District); Gwara wst Zakrzewo w pow. rawickim (The Dialect of the Village 
of Zakrzewo in the Rawa District); Pierwsze druki polskie rozrézniajqce samogtoski 
nosowe (First Polish Printed Matter to Distinguish Nasal Vowels) and Z geografii i hi- 
storii wyrazéw polskich (The Geography and History of Polish Words); There are also 
9 studies in Slavonic Philology: Polikarp na Rusi (Polikarp in Little Russia) — a’ most 
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interesting relic of medieval poetry; Inocenty Gizel; O wptywach orientalnych na jezyk 
ukrainski (The Oriental Influence on the Ukrainian Language); Rozw6j na tle dyfton- 
g6w 4 palatyzacji w dawnych gwarach ruskich Podlasia i Chetmszczyzny (Diphthongs 
and Palatization in the Little-Russian Dialects of the Podlasie and Chetm Regions, and 
their Bearing on the Development of the Language); Szkic dziejéw jezyka prastowian- 
skiego (A Sketch of the History of the Early Slavonic Language); Element prastowiarski 
w dzisiejszym stownictwie czeskim (The Early Slavonic Element in the Czech Vocabu- 
lary of Today); Stosunki rodzinne i spoteczne u Drzewian polabskich w swietle szczat- 
kéw ich jqzyka (Family and Communal Relations among the Polabians in the Light of 
the Survivals of their Language); Infinitivus w jezyku serbochorwackim (The Infinitive 
in the Serbo-Croatian Language) and Z fonetyki historycznej dialektu Lemkéw (Histo- 
rical Phonetics of the Dialect of the Lemeks. 


ART AND AESTHETICS 


Eryk Lipifiski: Salem alejkum. Zarty rysunkowe [Salaam aleicum. Car- 
toons]. Warszawa, 1958. WAG. 105 pp. $0.40. 

A selection of cartoons by some of the best of foreign artists on the subject of 
the legendary East. They have been selected by the Polish cartoonist and artist, Eryk 
Lipifski. 


Stanistaw Ossowski: U podstaw estetyki [The Foundations of Aesthe- 
tics]. Third, augmented edition. Warszawa, 1958. PWN. Cloth. 98 plates. 362 pp. $4.20. 

This is a scholarly analysis of a number of conceptions of fundamental importance 
to aesthetics: composition, interpretation, external appearance, reproduction of reality, 
realism, expressiveness, etc. The author’s principal aim is to explain conceptions which 
have hitherto had many meanings or whose meaning is obscure, In the main section 
of the book the author has given a general characterization of aesthetic sensations, the 
conception of value in aesthetics and its various factors. Mr Ossowski supports his 
arguments with interesting examples from various fields of art. Illustrations. The third 
edition appears after an interval of nearly ten years. 


Zofia Ostrowska-Kebtowska: Patac Dziatytiskich w Poznaniu [The 
Dziatynski Palace in Poznan]. Wydawnictwo Poznafiskie. 140 pp. $1.05. 

Work of the History of the City of Poznan Section, the Poznan Branch of the 
Polish Historical Society. 

The palace of the Dziatyfski family in Poznaf, now under reconstruction, as a 
property of the Polish Academy of Seiences, is an interesting, late-Baroque historical 
monument from the end the 18th century. This book is a monograph based on archival 
material. The author discusses the building of the palace, its history, its many recon- 
structions and additions in the course of 150 years, its architecture and interior deco- 
rations, sculpture and furnishings. 53 photographs and 17 plans. Summary in French. 


Zbigniew Pronaszko: Album [An Album]. Warszawa, 1958. Arkady. Cloth. 
97 plates. 80 pp. $3.30. 

Zbigniew Pronaszko, who died last February, was one of this country’s greatest 
artists. He devoted his versatile talents to sculpture, drawing, engraving and painting. 
It was as a painter that he became most famous. The album covers the whole of Pro- 
naszko’s work. The reproductions are prefaced with a general historical outline and 
an analysis of the consecutive periods in the artist’s work, with some emphasis on 
the part he played as the founder of “formism” in Poland. 89 black-and-white and 
8 coloured reproductions. A list of the more important of the artist’s works. 


Tadeusz Trepkowski: Plakat [The Poster]. Warszawa, 1958. WAG. Cloth. 
115 pp. $3.30. 

Trepkowski, who died in 1954, was one of the leading poster artists in Poland. 
He received an award at the UNO poster competition in 1948. In 1953 he was awarded 
first prize in the National Poster Exhibition. His posters express the whole idea in 
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the picture itself, in the poetic symbol. This small book contains 25 coloured and 
% black-and-white reproductions of the artist’s most outstanding work. The edition 
has been excellently produced, Text by Jan Lenica. 


VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Acta Parasitologica Polonica. Vol. VI, fasc. 8—21. Warszawa, 1958. Published by 
PWN for the Institute of Parasitology of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 6 plates. 
Pp. 225 to 447, $2.75. 

The booklets in this series appear quarterly. They contain only original research 
works of Polish and foreign parasitologists. The booklet under review consists of 
of 14 articles on various parasites, their development, new species, etc. Bibliography 
appended to each article. For the most part the text is in English with a Polish sum- 
mary or in Polish with an English summary. Illustrations. 


Archeologia T. VIII, z. 1. Rocznik Instytutu Historii Kultury Materialnej Polskiej 
Akademii Nauk [Archaeology Vol. VIII, booklet 1. Year Book of the Institute of the 
History of Material Culture, Polish Academy of Sciences]. Wroclaw, 1958. Ossolineum. 
291 pp. $5.70. 


The first booklet of the eighth volume is divided into six sections. The first 
contains four articles on archaeological questions: Zboze w Grecji wcezesnoarchaicznej 
(Grain in Early Ancient Greece); Dom mieszkalny a swiqtynia w Grecji archaicznej 
(The Dwelling House and the Temple in Ancient Greece); Z zagadnien antycznej en- 
kaustyki (Problems of the Antique Encaustic Method); Wymiana handlowa miedzy 
potudniowq Polskq a imperium rzymskim (Trade between Southern Poland and the 
Roman Empire). The second section is devoted to material and reports from Congresses, 
among them a report from the Congress of Historians in Rome in 1955. The articles 
in Section 3 are concerned with archaeological relics to be found in Polish collections. 
We find here descriptions of the relics from a grave of the Corded Pottery Culture 
in Volhynia, an animal figurine from Lysyczna, near Zaleszczyki, a Greek vase decora- 
ted with black figures, a bronze Roman flagon and the Lublin collection of antiques. 
Another section contains critiques of the more important foreign archaeological publi- 
cations. Sections 5 is an annotated bibliography of Polish and foreign books, studies 
and periodicals. Summaries in French and Russian. 


Rajmund Galon: Alpy, Austria, Szwajcaria [The Alps, Austria and Switzer- 
land]. Warszawa, 1958. PWN. Illustrations, plates and maps. 391 pp. $3.15. 


The author, a leading Polish geographer, has already published many works 
dealing with the Alps. Owing to their great wealth of geological formations and va- 
tiety of climate and flora, they have interested him for a long time. In the first part 
the author discusses the geography of the Alps as a whole and also of the Cisalpine 
tegions. An interesting attempt has been made here to divide the Alps into natural 
Tegions irrespective of the various national boundaries. The major part of the work is 
devoted to the two principal Alpine countries, Austria and Switzerland, as well as the 
Duchy of Lichtenstein. Descriptions of populations, settlements and economy are set 
against the background of the geographical environment, first within the framework 
of state systems and then of their chief administrative and territorial units. 239 dra- 
wings and photographs. Tables show the structure and development of population and 
economy in the countries described. Bibliography. 


Kazimierz Moszczynski: Cztowiek. Wstep do etnografii i etnologii [Man. 
An Introduction to Ethnography and Ethnology]. Wroclaw, 1958. Published by Ossoli- 
neum for the Institute of the History of Material Culture, the Polish Academy of Scien- 
Ces. 38 plates; pp. XII and 854. $5.70. 

Professor Moszyfski, a member of the Polish Academy of Sciences, writes in his 
book about the fundamental conceptions of the science of ethnology, its subject, divi- 
tions and-chief trends. He gives an outline of the history of the science and the most 
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important information on the demography and biology of man. The reader will find 
very interesting material in the chapter on mankind seen from the aspect of psycho- 





Th 


logical comparisons and linguistic divisions. The work is written in an interesting and ginning 


highly attractive manner, making it accessible not only to scholars and specialists in 
the field, but also to the layman. Illustrations. 38 plates. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ksiqzka katolicka w Polsce. Spis bibliograficzny wydawnictw katolickich na rok 195%. 
[The Catholic Book in Poland. A Bibliographic List of Catholic Publications for 1956}. 
Warszawa, 1958. Ars Christiana. 46 pp. Gratis. 

This list covers books published by the various Catholic publishing houses in Po- 
land during 1956. Two similar lists have appeared previously, under the editorship 
of Jerzy Turowicz: A Bibliographic List of Catholic Publications for 1955, and A Biblio- 
graphic List of Religious Publications in Poland in the Years 1945 to 1955 — which 
contained a list of prayer books, hymn books, calendars and literary works, both 
fiction and non-fiction, on Catholic themes, The present list was based on the Biblio- 
graphic Guide published by the National Library, on material made accessible by the 
respective publishers and on library catalogues. The criterion for entry to the list was 
the topic of the book: religious, Catholic or connected with Catholic organization of 
rituals, as well as its having been published by a Catholic institution. The list is divi- 
ded according to theme into 12 groups, with a total of 207 items. In addition to biblio- 
graphic data, some of the more important titles are provided with a short note giving 
information on the contents. 


Rocznik Olsztytiski [The Olsztyn Year Book]. Volume I. Warszawa, 1958. Published 
by PWN for the Mazurian Museum in Olsztyn. Cloth. 33 plates. 2 maps. 334 pp. $5.70 

This publication is dedicated to the memory of Professor Kazimierz Nitsch, the 
recently deceased Polish philologist, a Vice-President of the Polish Academy of Scien- 
ces, The contributions on the history, archaeology and ethnography of Warmia and 
Mazuria testify to the existence of Polish cultural traditions in the area. The Year 
Book contains discussions of Professor Nitsch’s work on Pomerania, the history of the 
Gazeta Ludowa in Etk and the life of Stanistaw Drozylowski, chaplain and courtier of 
Bishop Ignacy Krasicki. It reports on excavations in the Province of Olsztyn and gives 
other interesting material about the area which was formerly East Prussia. An index 
of geographical and proper names. Summary in English and Russian. 


Roczniki Uniwersytetu Warszawskiego 1958 [Year Books of the Warsaw University 
for 1958]. Warsaw, 1958. PWN. 291 pp. 17 plates. $3.15. 

Published on the 140th anniversary of the inauguration of Warsaw University and 
on the 150th anniversary of the existence of the Department of Law, the Year Book 
is divided into three sections. The section of studies and articles contains the following: 
Jan Legowicz’s Hummanizm dialektyki metody i myéslenia u Heraklita (The Humanism 
of the Dialectics of Heraclitus’ Methods and Thinking); Wojciech Swietostawski’s Te 
matyka prac badawczych pieciu zespotéw chemii fizycznej w latach 1809—1950); (The 
Subject of Research of Five Groups in Physical Chemistry in the Years 1809 to 1950); 
Stanistaw Sliwifski’s Praworzqdnogsé i zabezpieczenie praw obywatela w procesie kar- 
mym (The Rule of the Law and the Protection of the Rights of Citizens in a Trial) 
and Stefan Piotrowski’s Materia miedzygwiazd (interstellar Matter). Articles devo- 
ted to the history of Warsaw University are contributed by Professor Stefan Kieniewia 
- and Professor Rafat Gerber. 

A section is devoted to reports on research work at present in progress, and als 
on the achievements and organization of the Departments of Chemistry, Geology, Edu- 
cation, Mathematics and Physics. Summaries in English and Russian. Illustrations. 





Jerzy Sliwowski: Kodeks karzqcy Krélestwa Polskiego (1818). Historia jeg0 
powstania i préba krytycznej analizy [The Penal Code of the Polish Kingdom, 18l!. 
The History of its Development and an Attempt at a Critical Analysis]. Warszawé 
1958. Wydawnictwo Prawnicze (Legal Publications). Cloth. 1 plate. 505 pp. $4.55. 
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The Penal Code came into existence with the decline of feudalism and the be- 


ginning of capitalism, and both these social formations were reflected in the legal 
regulations. Its enactment in 1818, was, together with the introduction of the Napo- 
leonic Code in the Duchy of Warsaw, the most important event in the legal history 
of Poland in the first half of the 19th century. The book gives a comparative review 
of legislation in the parts of Poland annexed by Austria and Prussia, as well as the 
state of the penal laws prior to the passing of the Code in the Duchy of Warsaw. In 
the main part of the book the author analyses in detail the regulations of the Code, 
giving general conclusions and a summary of the results of historical and legal 
research, Bibliography. 


Stefan Zétkiewski: Kultura i -polityka [Culture and Politics]. Warszawa, 
1958. PIW. 289 pp. $0.50. 


This is a collection of articles, most of which were published in the literary and 
socio-literary press during 1957 and 1958. Most of the book was occasioned by the 
post-October 1956 discussions and revision of cultural policy. The author, who is Mini- 
ster of Higher Education and was formerly Editor of the weekly Polityka (Politics), 
is at present the Editor of the literary weekly Nowa Kultura (New Culture). In the 
preface to his book he writes as follows: “Practical politics demand that we have 
a defined cultural policy. I think that my book sets out its chief principles. It tries 
to show the cultural value of its Marxist and Leninist theoretical foundations, the links 
between the development of culture and the socialist transformations of creative work, 
and of literature in particular.” 
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